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PREFACH. 


THE value of the Euthyphro as a specimen of 
Platonic writing has been fully recognised by scholars ; 
its greatest defect being, perhaps, its brevity ; and it 
has seemed to the writer that, if well mastered, the 
Dialogue will serve as an excellent introduction to the 
larger and more advanced compositions of Plato. 

The writer of these Notes thanks most sincerely those 
who have, by their countenance or recommendations, 
enabled him to give his work to the public; especially 
Rev. C. T. CruTTWELL, Head Master of Bradfield College, 
Dr. Huckin, of Repton School, Dr. Baker, of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Dr. Gaxuor, of Christ’s College, 
Finchley, and Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, of Retford School. 
He is also much indebted to his colleague, A. D. 
Gop.ey, Esq., for valuable assistance in revision of 


proofs. 


BRADFIELD, 
December 1879. 
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THE EUTHYPHRO OF PLATO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“In the Meno, Amytus had parted from Socrates with 
the threatening words, that ‘in any city, and particularly 
in the city of Athens, it is easier to do men harm than 
to do them good :’ and Socrates was anticipating another 
opportunity of talking with him. \In the Futhyphro, 
Socrates is already awaiting his trial for impiety in the 
porch of the king Archon. But before.the trial pro- — 
ceeds Pl ut_the world on their trial 
and convince them of ignorance in that very matter 
may perhaps really have occurred in the family of 
Euthyphro, a learned Athenian diviner and soothsayer, 
furnishes the occasion of the discussion.” 

In these words Professor Jowett opens his intro- 
duction to the dialogue of the Futhyphro, one of the 
smaller but not less interesting dialogues which are 
concerned with the trial and condemnation of Socrates 
on a charge of impiety. To grasp the bearing of the 
dialogue, and to realise fully the circumstances of it, it 
will be well to glance shortly at the history of Greek 
religious thought, at the phenomenon of Socrates and 


his method of inquiry, and at the collision, as Plato 
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ives it, between ian phil her an 


Athenian Consery | 
And first, with regard to the origin and progress of 
religious inquiry in Greece, we must look back to the 
mythical Greece of Achilles, of Theseus, and of Aga- 
memnon, as a ceuntry where the king rules, the priests 
perform religious offices, and the people obey both, as 
a matter of course, and as an obedience to tradition. 
The kings and the priests rule because they have found 
wy power placed in their hands, and the people obey because 
it has never occurred to them to do otherwise, or to 


question the divin 


ofre Oduioras 
mpos Aids eiptarat,} 
I no e riet §_observances., 
Va ' They were taught that the man who did his duty to 5 his 
| country and his country’s gods was sure to prosper, that 
| he would be Gecic gidoc, just as one who trespassed 
wan Qeoic éxOpoc. Such was the religious attitude, un- 
inquiring and restful. 

By far the most important part of religion at this 
period was the observance of outward forms—forms 
which marked the worshipper as a true brother and 
member of the state under whose auspices they were 
performed ; just as in the subdivisions of the state—the 
pparplac or gentes—there were solemn. sacrifices offered 
at stated times when the presence of all heads of houses 
—#pdrepec or clansmen—was required. In an early stage 
of civilisation such a mode of expressing confraternity 
was felt to be necessary, to prevent schism in the state 
and guarantee security by vows of mutual defence and 
good offices. This junction of the religious and clannish 


1 71. 1, 239, 
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sentiment made the former more interesting and the 
latter more sacred. And such was religion in its civil 
or political aspect. But if we turn to the side of religion 
which respected the individual—the subjective side— 
what do we find? We find that the belief of which 
these outward forms and observances were the symbols, 
was—at any rate with respect to the gods—the secondary 
and the minor consideration. Belief, actively exercised, 
scarcely occurred to the worshipper of this period ; and, 
if it did occur, had little importance attached to it. 

Nor was it required as long as this unquestioning, 
obedient attitude was preserved towards religion. The 
prayers and sacrifices were regularly made; and, al- 
though certain gods might be less respected than others 
for their cowardice or lust, still such anthropomorphism 
made the religion easier of acceptance as a whole. If 
it had occurred to a Greek of this age we are considering 
to say, “These gods are nought,” he would have been 
laughed at, more for his inaptness than his impiety. 
“At any rate,” the reply would have been, “they are 
the gods to whom our fathers prayed, and they were 


prosperous upon the earth: why then should not we 


follow them? Let well alone.” Such a question was 


not suited to that age: the mind was not in a stage to ~~~ 


receive such a consideration as the existence or non- 
existence of the gods. 

But the inherent activity of the Greek intellect soon 
began to move from this resting-place, stimulated pro- 
bably by contact with the culture and science of Egypt. 


The birth of Thales, commonly known as the first Ionic vo 


* A 
ple 


philosopher, or physicist, an Ionian, is placed about Ae 


639 B.c. In him we see the beginning of a new stage 

of thought, viz. that of scientific inquiry. This inquiry 

took at first the direction of physics. Such a man as 
BD 
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Thales would have looked round upon the universe and 
said to himself, ‘““ What and whence is all this?”” And 
inquiries of this kind continued to be made with more 
or less assiduity down to the time we are specially con- 
sidering and beyond. The question, then arises—“ How 
did such inquiries affect popular beliefs and popular 
theology?” To answer this question we must ask first — 
‘¢ Who was the embodiment of the old religion ? and what 
was the conception of Deity?” And we shall find that 
the ultimate authority, the supreme being, of religious 
contemplation was Zeus, in effect a glorified man, not 
very remote from the popular conception of a Hercules 
or a Theseus. True, behind Zeus there sometimes 
peeped out a still more important authority—Fate, 
Dire Necessity ; but practically the religious horizon 
was bounded by the conception called Zeus. He was 
mario dvdpwv re Mewy re: and the Greeks said of them- 
selves, "Ex Awe éopev. Now when men began to specu- 
late, the authority of Zeus, like the authority of all 
other matters of traditional acceptance, came to be 
questioned. And other sources of all existence began — 
to be looked for instead of the god Zeus, the only 
quality which was preserved from the conception of a 
god being that of unity. So for cloud-compelling Zeus 
one physicist substituted water as the origin of all 
things, and another matter, a third air; again we have 
a higher ideal of being, and of mind, of number, and of 
change. Zeve Goric wor éoriv,) exclaims the chorus of 
old Argive senators in the Agamemnon of Atschylus ;— 
‘‘ Zeus whoever he may be,” implying an instability of 
belief in a personal God that seems marvellously out of 
place in Athens the home of gods—an instability ex- 
emplified in many other passages in the earliest writers. 


1 Hech, Ag. 160. 
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If such speculations, on the origin of existence as affect- 
ing popular beliefs and traditions, had been confined to 
the chamber of the speculator, their result might have 
been considerably retarded but hardly suppressed. As 
it was, they were not concealed but given to the world. 
The men who speculated were generally prominent 
characters, being attached to the court and person of 
some tyrant or leading politician; and from such a 
position the propagation of their ideas was easy. But 
as long as these ideas were entertained and _ these 
inquiries were conducted under the protection and with 
the countenance of powerful patrons, the propagation 
was but limited. Such inquiries did not touch the bulk 
of the citizens, who were not amenable to the philoso- 
phers’ influence, but were confined to the court of the 
tyrant or the clique of the minister. They were the 
relaxation of the learned, not the gospel for the 
‘ignorant. Such was the position occupied by the 
earlier philosophers. 

Passing on next to that period when despotism was 
everywhere making room for democracy, we find philo- 
sophy in bad case ; and, in this regard, democracy shows 
more tyrannical than tyranny. For what tyranny had 
_ countenanced or encouraged—viz. freedom of speculation 
—democracy, in its puristic care of the children of the 
state, would not hear of. Let us illustrate this change 
of bearing by an example. Anaxagoras, born c. B.c. 500, 
was an Ionian, settled at Athens, and the friend of 
Pericles. He had elaborated a system of philosophy in 
his mind which left him no interest in politics. This 
want of political taste was, as we know, a heinous fault 
in a Greek state. Even Solon, the equitable lawgiver, 
had forbidden citizens to “be of no side” in a political 
contest. although Solon knew well that political contests 


cat 
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frequently were settled only by civil war. In conformity 
with these facts Anaxagoras was marked out as a map 
worthy of indictment; and notice what the indictment 
was. Not merely that he was guilty of impiety—that 
he had enthroned Nove as Lord and Father of all things 
in the stead of Zeus—but that he was guilty of sedition. 
He was accused of Medism, i.e. of Persian proclivities, 
when, as Maurice remarks, “‘ probably the fact that there 
_ Was such an empire as the Persian existing had escaped 
him.” He was in—consequence obliged to fly from 
Athens, and Pee onas suffered a temporary 
eclipse from supposed complicity with the dangerous 
philosopher. | 
We have, then, in Greek thought at this time the 
onward moving and the retarding element. Let us 
examine them. The Greek word expressing sedition, 
or revolutionary tendencies, is vewrepropoc; to be a 
seditious person is xawilev or vewrepilety,, 2.€. & PYo- 
mulgator of new things. This word, bearing as it 
usually does a bad sense, embodies at once the con- 
servatism (implied in the condemnatory use of the 
word) and a more important trait of the Greek mind, 
wnich we may call the Inquisitive, the Radical, or the 
Destructive, in whichever light we may regard it. The — 
person who uses the word vewrepiopéc disapproves of 
the vewrepioryc, who is none the less a fact in Greek 
politics and Greek society. This latter trait was really 
the stronger, and became ultimately the pervading one 
in Greece ; but the conservative element was strong also 
and died hard, numbering amongst its defenders such 
champions as Aristophanes. In a matter of life and. 
death—for such was this struggle regarded at any rate 
by the Conservatives—it is not to be wondered at if the 
blows were not always wel] directed, or if they did not 
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always hit the mark intended. Such a misdirected blow 
—to carry on the metaphor—was the prosecution ot 
Socrates for impiety by Meletus, Anytus, and Lyoo. 
These prosecutors were men striking in the dark: they 
could feel that Socrates was_& promipent and an assail- 
able figure, and so they struck, but scarcely knew why. 
Tins Anasaporag Roctates was a philosdpher. Whe Wim. 
sieving daw (isons ith Ets springs out 
of the story of Socrates’ indictment, we must pause tu 
speak a few words about this unique and soul-stirring 
character, Socrates. 

~~ Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, was an Athenian citizen, 
born c. B.c, 468. He was of a constitution extraordi- 
narily robust, and of an unprepossessing appearance. 
He had served with credit in military campaigns at 
Potidza, Delium, and Amphipolis; and he had taken 
part in public trials and in legislation. In the latter 
department he had gained a character of strict impar- 
tiality with some, and of obstinacy with most of the > 
Athenians, owing to his rigorous obedience to his prin- 
ciple. He was, in one word,/a man of strong convictig 
—that is the keynote to his character ; and perhaps we 


bores ve 
victions-was never surpassed by that of any other man. 
supernatural, accompanying influence, which he called 
his daiyovoy, or spirit. What is conveyed exactly by 
this term is hard to say. Plato’s account-of it is as 
follows: that it was a gwv7, or monitorial voice, that 
-it had been with him from a child, that it prevented 
him from taking part in politics, and_that it never 
 _ originated acti yented particular acta. 
dei dmorpére: mpotpetee Sé ovmore. Socrates himsel 
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looked upon it as a direct spiritual deterrent, to guard 
him from wrong acts which ignorance or rashness might 
suggest, to the temporary subjection of his better judg- 
ment. The Christian will see in it a strong similarity 
to the voice of conscience. Dr. Riddell’s note in his 
edition of the Apologia gives a full account of the 
passages bearing on the subject, and will be consulted 
with advantage. Socrates’ psychological history was 
given as follows by himself: he had a great desire for 
wisdom and knowledge, in the search for which he 
never rested. But he found it so difficult of acquire- 
ment that he was nearly in despair. For in his search, 
although he approached, as was natural, all kinds of 
men with reputations for wisdom and for knowledge, 
scientific and otherwise, he found that—to use his own 
expression—they all of them knew nothing and yet 
thought they did. And this discovery, by the way, 
confirmed his belief in the truth of the Delphic oracle, 
from which he had learnt with surprise that he was 


_ himself the wisest man on earth. ‘“ For,” he concluded, 


‘‘if all these would-be wise men say that they know 
and know not, then J, who do not know, but confess 
my ignorance, am in this respect wiser than them all.” 
A negative conclusion, and one eminently characteristic 
of Socrates. -He then made it the business of his life 
in the first place to convict men of their ignorance, and 
in the second to supply as much positive knowledge as 
could be educed from conversational intercourse between — 
himself, his followers and friends, and the Athenian 
public. He did not arrogate the title and position of 
teacher in these conversations, or rather conversaziones ; . 
he was rather the director, who encouraged the con- 
versation and pointed out who was on the right track, 


and where error lay. He met every man on equal 
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ground, prasippoced_no-sepevioe-infarmation_in_him- _ 
eel but rether seemed to-giva.thars credit for it, and! 
endenvoured by. methad_of conversational argument, 

gical as the age permitted, to set in their true light 


and reduce to their truest form, any statements that 
might be hazarded by the speaker or might appear 
in the course of the conversation. A favourite means — 
of bringing out the ignorance of a dogmatic conversa- 
' tionist was this affected ignorance of Socrates—his 
cipwvela, a8 it was called. By putting forward his 
ignorance, he would lead the other speaker on to rash 
assertions, the falsity of which could be easily demon- 
strated by a rigorous application of logic, thereby 
confuting positions which might often have been held 
by less aggressive advocates of their soundness. Another 


int of importance in Socrates’ _m is his recog- 
nitio ue of definiti efine Piety,” says 
ag 2o-~Senewer is Piety i Q I 


that is pious,” ple Rees ; “a ‘aiioalas act of 
piety, not piety itself.” In this word-fencing, which 
bears so conspicuous a part in the dialogues of Plato, 
Socrates is not always strictly consistent: he is not 
above using a little quibbling here and there to convict 
a man of false statement, so long as he is convicted.! 
And to finish our sketch of Socrates as the dialectician, 
we must not omit a pleasant trait*?—his repugnance to 
the idea of taking money for his teaching; nor his 
humour ;? nor the unbounded patience with which he 
brought out a conclusion or demonstrated an error. It 
remains to say a word upon the outcome of Socrates’ 
practice of conversation in Athens. The immediate 
outcome was the death of Socrates. And why? We 


1 y, not. ad c. xv. 2 ¢. iii. sent 
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have seen the age of inquiry succeeding the age of belief 
and repose. We hear Athenian vewrepilovrec asking of 
everything—‘“ Why is this sof What authority have 
we for this statement, that institution?” Socrates lived 
in the very mélée of such an age. Since the philosophers 
and poets had first started the ball of inquiry, it had 
been rolling with ever-increasing velocity, shaking and 
overturning everything that could not offer a firm re- 
sistance. Inquiry is a noble right of mankind, but, — 
like all rights, is liable to perversion. Such perversion 
follows when the inquirers are unscrupulous, depraved, 
or ignorant. Socrates represents the enlightened in- 
quirer ; he was taken for the depraved one. Of this . 
latter type specimens abounded, who were guilty of the 
moral iconoclasm, the excesses, the perversions of youth, 
the stupid insubordination to constituted authority, of 
which Socrates and his friends were accused, and for 
which Socrates paid the penalty of death. To conclude : 
we might not inaptly term the period of Socrates’ accu- 
sation and death the Athenian Revolution ; for in the 
mental history of mankind it was the culmination of _ 
the greatest movement the world has ever seen. At 
“that time philosophy, literature, psychology, and 
| science were receiving a direction and an influence 
[the effect of which has by no means yet ceased to be 
felt. 


SF ices doubts may have been thrown on the 
authenticity of the Huthyphro as a genuine Platonic 
dialogue can hardly fail to be dispelled on its perusal. 
In its masterly delineation of character, its perspicacity 
of style, its grasp of dialectic, and its elucidation of 
truth by the confutation of error, it is worthy of a place 
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by the side of the best of Plato’s dialogues, and although 
one of the shortest, it is one of the most typical. Here 
are the § the Socratic logic, the Socratic cipwreia, the protest, 
against | against the popular theology, the conception 0 of unity in 
plurality, the antagonism ‘against spurious knowledge, _ 
and the “conclusion where nothing is concluded ”—all__ 
embraced in a short conversation of a few pages. The 
dialogue arises out of the prosecution of Socrates on a 
charge of impiety by Meletus, Anytus, and Lyco. In 
the words of Professor Jowett, quoted above, Plato 
before the 

world proceeds to ‘try Socrates. And ‘Plato _tak | 
sTopescntaie oF Wie world, the eben wood a 

7 man, Kuthyphro. His character is best unfolded 
by the dialogue itself. He is what we might term a 
religionist—a man of forms and ceremonies, of an \ 
antiquated and outrageous theology, and of incurable 
prejudice. Plato introduces him to us as a prosecutor 
in a suit of painful grotesqueness—the prosecution of ; 
his own father for murder. 

To explain this apparently Gatragsias conception, we 


must suggest that Plato has taken hro as a ty 
of the Athenians themse 


ir own oes and has 
for the nonce the comic mask 0 ristophanes. 
Just as, in the comedy of The Clouds, Aristophanes had 
represented a son beating his father as a result of 
sophistic teachi By so here Plato would remind the 

























he hands of its bigo 
ocrates in this dialogue says, in effect: ‘‘ You perse- 
cute me for impiety, so be it; but are you free from 
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the charge of impiety yourselves, Athenians? The tales, 
the immoral and blasphemous tales, which make up a 
large part of your religion, so-called, are impiety, not 
my teaching, which would drive such abominations out 
of religion, and which you call radical, unconstitutional, 
and corrupting.” : 

In Euthyphro then we have a picture of the conserva- 
tive Athenian who is perfectly satisfied with bis ov own 
religion, no matter into. what glaring absurdities it may 
lead him. Now to see in what manner Socrates en- 
' counters this incarnation of bigotry and into what 
| questions he attempts to lead the mind of the bigot. 


The main idea running through the Huthyphro would 
oon oo) PERC ia a a aa 
therefore let every man try to_be pious and serve God, 


and not lay down the law about piety. Euthyphro, on 
the contrary, is quite ready to define piety or anything 
else with which religion is concerned, and Socrates, in 
his usual way, humours him and requests a definition. 
But the definition given is soon shown to be inadequate, 
and another is requested, and a third. In the first, 
Euthyphro says, “ Piety is doing what I am now doing.” 
Next, ‘‘ Piety is that which is dear to the gods, or to all 
| the gods.’”’- Thirdly, ‘‘ Piety is attention to the gods.” 
! And when for the third time he is shown to have given 
' an inadequate rule of piety, he does not take his failure 
_, to heart ; he does not say, “ I confess I know nothing cer- 


'. tain about piety; pray teach me.” No! heis content to_ 
ee 
pre ous and superficial creed. He goes his way into 

durt to contest against his own father the law 
as he reads it, and Socrates goes his; not however to 
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contest in a law court, but to search the wide world for 
an answer to his unceasing inquiry, ‘‘ What is Right? 
Is there a man on earth who can tell me?”’ until the 
Athenians weary of this questioner who is a reproach 
to their city and their creed, silencing his eloquent and 
earnest converse in the tomb. 


Nee 


ANALYSIS. 


Eu. What has brought you to the law court, Socrates 1 
Soc. An impeachment of corrupting the youth, 
_ Euthyphro, preferred by one Meletus, a clever lad; he 
' is reforming the state, and begins by reforming me. He 
says I make new gods. | 

Eu. Ah! the Athenians will not listen to what I 
have to say on that subject ; they laugh. 

Soc. I wish they would only laugh, if they would 
hear as well. Well, and what is your suit? 

- Eu. I am prosecuting my father for murder. 

Soc. Good heavens! What a theologian, if you can 

do that without fear of heaven’s vengeance ! 
_ Eu. My dear Socrates, in a case of right and wrong, 
relationship has no place. My father killed a hired 
servant (a murderer himself) by wilfully-neglecting him 
in chains. 

Soc. Then if you are so certain that you are right, be 
my champion and be my reference ; when they prosecute 
me, I will say, Here is Euthyphro, he knows that I am 
not wrong; fight out the question with him. Now 
tell me what is holiness and unholiness. 

Eu. That which I am now doing in my prosecution, 
Socrates, is holy, just as Zeus acted towards Cronus, and 
Cronus towards Ouranus. 
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Soc. Why! do you believe all that? Do you think 
_ the gods fought and quarrelled as people say ? 

Eu. Certainly I do. 

Soc. Really. But you didn’t tell me what holiness 
is—you said, “This particular thing is holy.” Now 
that doesn’t tell me what holiness is. What is the 
general definition of holiness ? 

fu. Oh! holiness is that which is dear to the gods, 
and vice versa. 

Soc. Stay! You said that the gods disputed, did. you 
not? Then how are we to know, if they dispute, what 
is holy and what is unholy, for they will have different 
opinions? And it is not on minor questions, just as if 
you and I were to differ on a question of dates, but on 
the most important questions of faith and morals that 
they will differ. 

Eu. They could never differ about justice being done, 
for instance. 

Soc. No more do men; they are all anxious for justice 
to be done. The difficulty is what is the right ? what is 
justice? When they are agreed on that, men and gods, 
they will do it, and not before. So you have not given 
me a@ rule for finding holiness. Shall we say what all 
the gods love is holy, and what they all detest, unholy { 

Eu. Yes. 

Soc. Is the holy loved by the gods because holy, or 
holy because loved by the gods ? 

Eu. I don’t follow. 

Soc. Try in this way: everything borne, led, seen, - 
become, loved, implies something that bears, leads, sees, 
makes, loves. And this something is prior to the other. 
Therefore, “the gods love,’’ is a prior notion to “loved 
by the gods.” Therefore also the gods do not love 
because a thing is god-beloved ; they love a thing for 
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some other reason. And this other reason will imply a 
notion prior to the gods loving, just as the gods loving 
is prior to the notion god-beloved. 

Then if you grant that the gods love holiness because 
it is holy, we shall have these three notions in order of 
priority and extension :— 


(1) Holiness. 
(2) The gods loving. 
(3) God-beloved. 


From these we will draw our deductions. And I am 
proving that holiness is not merely the same as hee 
beloved, as you say. For, 

(1) If holiness and god-beloved were the same, 

Then holiness would be a posterior notion to the gods 
loving ; 

But holiness is a prior notion to the gods loving. 

Therefore it is not the same with the god-beloved. 

(2) If the god-beloved and holiness were the same, 

Then the god-beloved would be a prior notion to gods 
loving ; 

But the god-beloved has been proved to be a posterior 
notion to gods loving, 

Therefore it is not the same with holiness. 

So that you have not defined me holiness even now. 

Hu, You are a Dedalus; you make the argument act 
like a moving. creature, 

Soc. No, it is you; but let us go c on, Justice and 
holiness are not the same thing, are,they? All holiness 
is just ; but it does not follow that all justice is holy. 
Just as it is true that all reverence implies fear; but 
not true that all fear implies reverence. 

Cannot we then get a definition of holiness, by seeing 
what part of justice it is. 


ANALYSIS. 17 


Eu. Oh, yes; holiness is that justice which attends 
to the gods. 

Soc, Attends to them? As men attend fo dogs and 
horses, &c., to make them better and finer.. But how 
do we ae the gods better“and finer; or help them to 
do great deeds, as-the ‘physicians’ art helps them to cure 
sick people 4 

£u. (don’t know. If you do your duty in the way 

of sacrifices and prayers, you will be prosperous and you 
will be holy. 

Soc. Oh! I see; holiness is the science of giving and 
taking with the gods, a sort of business } 

Hu. Business, if you like—we give them honour and 
glory. 

Soc. Things that please them, in fact. 

Eu. Certainly. 

Soc. Ah! but we proved that holiness was not that 
which pleased the gods, the god-beloved, in fact. 

Eu. Daedalus again; you have brought it round once 
more. I must be off. Good morning. 

Soc. Alack! alack ! I thought I was to be told how 
to live and please heaven. 
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IAATQNOZ EYOY®PON. 


CAP. I. 


Ti vewrepov, @ Tw@xpates, yéyovev, Gre av Tas eV Steph. 
Avxei@ xatadirayv diatpyBas évOdde viv dvatpiPers 2 
wept tHV ToD Bacthéws otodv; ov yap Tov Kal coi 
ye Oik7 Tis otca TUyyaver Tpds Tov Bacihéa Hovrep. 


éuok 


YQ. Ovrtos 8 AOnvaioi ye, 


@ Evévd¢pov, dixny 


auTnv KaXodaL, GAXA ypadyv. 


vestepov. Stallbaum finds this 
use of the comparative, 7.¢., 
. newer than we already have, 
‘‘novo novius,” especially natu- 
ral to the Athenians, who were 
_ always telling or hearing some 
few thing. But forms like 
‘‘sepius” will illustrate it 
better. 

éy Auxely. . . 8c. yupvaacly. 
The colonnades of the gymnasia 
were the resort of philosophers. 
This asium was so called 
from the neighbouring temple 
of Apollo Lyceus. 

duarpiBds. This word seems to 
combine the meanings of haunts 
and pursuits. The latter is 
preferable. 
 Bactréws orody. The orod is 
that of Zeus Eleutherius; the 
BaciAeds ig that archon whose 
duties were religious, who pre- 


sided over prosecutions for im- 
piety or murder. Compare 
‘heaetetus ad fin., viv pey ody 
dwaytntedy pa eis Ty Tov Bacr- 
Aéws orody ém) tiv MeAtirou 
ypagiy qv pe yéypawrat (The 
Lyceum and Eleutherium were 


at opposite points of the 
city.) | 
kal gol ye... atvoa tTuyxdvel. 


**You have not, I suppose, as 
wellasI...” 

ov... diknv. .. GAAG ypamrp. 
ypap} is used o@ly of a public 
prosecution, under which head 
fell those tried by the BaciAcds : 
dfxn is the general term. Its 
first sense (which we find in the 
next sentence) is ‘‘ bill of accu-. 
sation,” lodged with the miagis- 
trate. Thus yeypdrra, ‘‘ has 
had a bill entered,” middle 


voice, 
of 


20 


IAATQNOS 


ETO. Ti dis; ypadnv oé Tis, ws Eouxe, yéypa- 
TTAL; OU yap EKELVO YE KATAyVMOOMaL, WS aU YE 


ETEPOD ; 
TQ. Ov ydp ody. 


ETO. “AAG aé adXos ; 


>Q. I[lavu ye. 
EYO. Tis ovtos; 


2. Os adtos wavy tt yiyvdoKa, @ EvOvdpor, 


eer, . of s / , 2 
Tov dvopa’ véos ydp Tis por dalveras Kal ayvas 
> 4 3 4 e 3 9 / 
dvouatovar mévTot avTov, ws éy@pat, MéAnTOV. 


” 
€oTt 


A ” A a 
5é rov Sjpoy [lirOevs, ef tiva ve Eyets TitOéa MEAN- 
Tov, oloy TeTavotpyya Kal ov mavu evyévelov, éri- 


ypumroy O€. 


ETO. Ov« évyvo®, ® Swxpates. GANA 87) Tiva 


ypadyy oe yeypaTrat ; 


C 3Q. “Hvtwa; ob« ayevvi, ds éworye Soxet To yap 


eS 


B. ov ydp, &c. ‘For I will 
not suspect you of bringing an 
action against any one.” Lit., 
‘* For I will not think ¢hat badly 
of you (as might be vulgarly 
said) that you are accusing 
another.” 

oov, If there is any logical 
sequence in the use of this par-, 
ticle, we must understand some 
such ellipse as, ‘‘ You know me 
well, and sv cannot suspect me 
of that,” 7.e. ‘‘of course not.” 

Notice that wavy 7: is gene- 
rally found with a negative. 

dyvws, passive, ‘‘ obscure.” 

pévrot, adversative particle. 
‘* But his name...” 
gor: 5¢ roy SHuov, called by 


‘Jelf (579, 4) the adverbial accu- 


sative, because it limits or de- 
fines the verbal notion of being. 


| Cf. Her. 6, 83, KAéavdpos yévos 


écor Pryadeds da’ ’Apxadlns. 


el rwa vp exes. ‘If you re- 
member.” Thus Socrates in the 
Republic (490 A), when re- 
capitulating, says ayeiro 8é, ef 
v@ exes, dAjOera. 

oloy rer., 1.€. Totovroy 8s éort 
reravdpit, cf. Thuc. 7, 21, xpos’ 
&vipas toAunpots, olovs xa 
"A@nvatous, and Soph. Trach. 443, 
nas 58 od xdrépas (sc. &pxez) 
olas y’ €uov. Itisaspecies of the 
common attraction of the relative 
to the case of the antecedent. — 

teravéT. with long straight 


hair. od wdvv edy. implying 
youth. . 
éxlypurov. Cf. 474 Rep. C., 


Tov 5¢ 7d ypdmov Bagiixdy pare 
elvat. : 

jvrwa, &c. Through this 
statement of Socrates runs a 
vein of that quiet but suggestive 
and biting irony in which ho 
is unequalled. This is not 


EYOYT®PON. 21 


véov GvTa TOTOUTOY TpayLa eyvwKevat ov Havrov 
éotiv. éxelvos ydp, &s now, olde, tiva tpdTov oi 
véot StadOelpovras Kal tives ot SuapGeipovtres avtous. 
Kai xivduvever coos Tis elvar’ Kal THY éewnVv duabiav 
Katloav ws dtapGeipovtos Tovs HALKL@TAaS avTOU, 
epyetar KaTnyopiowv jou, @otTep Tpos wyTEpa, Tpos 
THV TONAL. Kat dativeral pot TAY TOALTLKAV [OVOS 
dpyecOat 6p0as 6p0as> yap éoTt Tav véwy TpaToV D) 
émipernOjvar, Omws égovtas 6 TL apioToL, WoTrEp 
yewpyov ayadov Tav véwy hut@y ELKOS TP@TOV E7r- 
pmeAnOjvas, wera 56 rovTO Kal TeV addAdNwY Kal dn 
Kat MéAntos tows We@Toy péev Nuas ExKaOaipEr, TOUS 
Tav véwy tas Bractas StadOeipovtas, ws Pyow’. 
EmetTA peta ToUTO SHAov, GtL TaV MmpecBuTépwv 


eipwvela, which was a dialectical 
process. 

C. 7d... eyvwxévar. These 
words form the subject of the 
sentence: ‘‘A young man de- 
Lermining upon such an impor- 
tant step.’’ But translate, ‘‘1t 
"1g n0 mean enterprise for a young 
man,” &c. 

dap. This corrupting in- 
fluence must usually be taken 
of the moral side of a man’s 
nature, though it trenches some- 
times on the intellectual. 

és diapd. Understand éuod 
from éphp. : 

apos thy uyrepa. So Thrasy- 
machus, in the Republic, when 
he is angered with Socrates for 
worsting him in argument, says, 
‘* Have you a nurse, Socrates ? ” 
Eiwé uot, pn, @ Sdnpates, ritOy 
col éory ; 

mwodiruay. Jowett, “our 
polftical men.” Stallb. and Mat- 
thiae, ‘‘politics.” The latter 
seems preferable, which will 
then depend on &pxeo@at. 


D. dp0ds ydp ... Supply 
mwoditixay apxerGa, ‘*For the 
right way to begin .... is 
to 


émmeAnOjvat. The middle 
here should be brought out; its 
force, ‘‘ apply one’s self to,” e.g. 

écovrat. Notice this realistic 
future (instead of an ordinary 
conjunctive) Pome to the cer- 
tain result of a proper training. 

eixds, 8c. ore. 

kal 37) nai MéAntos. ‘*‘ Well 
then, Meletus also,’”’ sc. in his 
moral and political husbandry : 
the particles mark the transition 
from the simile to the reality. 

tows. Here again the sar- 
casm peeps out= ‘‘ no doubt.” 

tas BAdoras, Keeping up 
the metaphor, ‘‘these young 
sprigs.” 

exxa@, This word, from the 
special sense of cleansing, has 
come to be applied to any re- 
moval of superfluous or objec- 
tionable matter, and is used of 


finishing a statue, ridding a land 


22 IIAATQNOS 


emimernGels mreiotwv Kal peyiotwv ayabdy altos ' 
TH WoreL yevnoetat, Ws ye To eixos EvpBnvar éx 
TOLAUTHS apyns apEapévy. | 


4 


CAP. IT. 


EYO. Bovaoiunv av, ® Twxpares, dArN 66pwdd,, 
Nn TovvavTioy yévntaL. aTeyvas yap po. Soxel ad 
éotias apyecOat xaxoupyely ryv modu, emriyerpay 
abixely oé. Kai pou Aéye, Ti Kal ToLOUVTA oé dyot 

— « ScapBetpev Tovs véous ; | 
B 3Q. “Arora, d~Oavydore, @ oUTW xy aKovoas. 
-Onot yap pe tountny eivas. Oeav, nal ws Katvous 
molouvtTa Oeovs, Tovs & apyxaious ov vouilovta éyca- 

Wato TovTwv avTav Evexa, OS daw. 

- ETO. Mavéavw, & Yexpates’ Otte 6) av TO 


of pests, clearing an account, 
washing the interior of a corpse 
for preservation. 

vd eixds. Implying a reference 
to the particular case in hand : 
‘*the natural result,” opposed 
to eixds, ‘‘ likely.” 

drexvas, ‘without art,” 7.¢. 
‘‘simply ” or ‘‘ plainly.” With 
this adverb join ad’ éorfas. For 
the expression, compare Ar. 
 Vesp. 846— 

GAA’ Iva, 
"Aq’ éorias dpxduevos emirollw 
TW. 


thal w. ‘* Quid tandem faci- 
lentem,” Stallb. The particle xaf 
adds a notion of disbelief in the 
idea expressed by the word it 
precedes. In every explanation 
of a Greek particle, it must be 
remembered that the voice and 
gesture accompanying it pro- 


bably told much more than the 


word itself, which was often a. 


mere peg on which they hung. 
B, &rowa .. . axotou. The 
sense is clear: ‘‘A monstrous 
charge, according to the account 
we have of it.” <A similar 
phrase is as &ros eiwety, ‘‘using 
this expression;” and in the 
Philebus, 12 C., we have this 
phrase with the omission of ds, 
tort yap, dxovew pty odrws, &r- 
Aws €v ri. It is called by Mat- 
thiae the absolute infinitive. 
Oavudore, my fine fellow: lit., 
** wonderful,” ‘‘ admirable.” 
nointhy, & side thrust at the 
poetaster Meletus, 
TouTwy aT, éy. 
two counts.” 
MavOdvw, **I hear’’ (collo- 
quially), ‘‘I understand.” For 
the Saiudvor, v. Introduction, 


Pp. 7- 


‘On these 


EYOTSPON. - 93 


daimoviov 79 cauvT@ éxdorote yiryverOun. 


WS OvV 


KalvoromovvTos cou Trept Ta Dela yeyparTar TavTHY 
Thy ypadny, Kat bs SiaBadrav 51) Epyetar eis TO bi- 
KaoTnplov, elds OT evdidBora Ta ToLadTa TpOS 
TOUS ToAAOUS. Kab €“ouU yap ToL, OTav Ts Aéyw ev TH 
éxxrAnola wept tev Ociwv, mpodeywv adtois ta pér- 
»AOVTA, KATAYEA@oW WS pawwoméevou’ Kaitou ovdéy 6 
tt abe GANOes eipnxa dv Tpocimov’ GAN opws 6o- 


VIVCW Huiv TaoL TOS TOLOUTOLS. 


arr’ ovdev auTov 


xpH ppovTilerv, GAN omoce tévas. 


éxaotore, ‘*on each occasion.” 
Thus we find it put in the same 
sentence with def, Ar. Nub., 


1279— 


mérepa voulters Kawdy del tov 
Ala 


dew Vdwp Exaoror’, H.. . (t.€. - 


‘every time he does rain.) 


This rendering agrees with the 
intermittent and unoriginative 
character of the darudycoy. 

xavotououvtos. The idea in- 
volved in this word is that of 
cutting into something afresh. 
Observe the vowel variation of 
this and other roots in different 
combinations. Thus— 

Verb pres.— i, €, Oa: Téuva, 
BddrdAw, orelpw. 

Verb aor.—a: érapov, €Badoy, 
tamapov. 

Verb comp. —o: Kaworopéw, 
SidBodos, dudomopos, 

In translating, make two sen- 
tences of the passage: thus 


Jowett, ‘‘He thinks you are a 
neologian ; and he is going to 
have you up before the court for 
this,” 

ds SiaBard . . . Epxera, ‘* He 
seems to be going to play the 
part of a traducer.” 

C. ay xmpociroy. A common 
attraction of the relative to the 
case of the antecedent. Cf.. 
Thuc. 7, 21, &ywy and trav x6- 
Aewy dy trace orparidy. 

- @AAa... GAAd. The first is 
adversative of the clause kairo: 
. «+, the second of both clauses 
preceding taken together, and 
might be translated, ‘‘ Well! 
we mustn’t pay heed. . .” 
éudoe i€va:. Latin: cominus 
pugnare, “come to close quar- 
ters.” Cf. Thuc. 2, 62, dude 
iévas Tots éx@pois, and Ar. Eccl. 
863, Badioréoy dudo’ éocl, and 
Dem. Dionysod. 12 88, 14, as 
édpa jyas dudce mopevopévous, 
‘** When he saw us going straight 
at him, ready to prosecute,” 2.¢. 
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TAATQNOS 


CAP. III. | 
22. °QD pire EdOudpor, adda 7d pev Karayehac- 


Onvatiaws ovdév mpaypa. 


A@nvatots yap tot, ws 


a ? ’ 

€uol Soxet, ov ohodpa péret, dv teva Sewov olwvTas 
D eivat, wy wévtos SidacKadsKdv THS avTtodD codlas’ bv 
S a \ Xr v A co 0 n~ 
& dv nal ddAous olwvras Troveiv TocovTous, Oupodvrat, 
vw 3 
eit ovv POove, ws od Névyess, elTe Sv’ GAXO TL. 

ETO. Tovtov ovv mépt ows moTé mpos cue. 
” 9 a a 
EXousLy, ov mavu éTlOuue Teipadjvas. | 


20. 


U vad , \ 
"Iows yap ov pév doxeis omdviov ceavTov 


/ \ , b) 3)/ ‘ A 
mapexew Kai SiddoKew ove eOédeLv THY TEavTOD Go- 
diav’ éym 8é doBodpat, wy bd diduvOpwrias Soxo 


tows obdév xp. So Gorg. 447, 
B, obdty mpaypa, & Séxpares, eyo 
yap Kad idooua. 

Sewdy. This word expresses a 
quality on which the Athenians 
prided themselves, viz. that of 
skill and daring combined. Cf. 
the description of the chariot- 
race in Electra, Soph., 731, yvovs 
5’ obf "AOnvav dewds huogrpdpos, 
‘‘And the daring charioteer 
from Athens seeing it...” 
Compare the whole description of 
Athenian aggression and daring 
in Thucydides, 1, 68, seqq. 

D. ph pévroa Sidacn. ‘* Pro- 
vided that he be not anxious to 
impart his knowledge, learn- 
ing.” wh introduces a supposi- 
tion, not a fact. 

mo.eiv, 8c. roovroy, ** Butif 
they think any man of this kind 
is making others like himself.” 

ef7’ oty p0dvy. Of. Pericles’ 
criticism of Athenian audiences, 
Thuc, 2, 35, 3re ydp tuverdus Kat 
eUyous &xpoaths tax’ by re evde- 
ecrépws mpos & BovAetal re kal 
éxlorara: vouloere SnAovcOa, Ste 


kreipds dorw & Kal rAcovd (er Oat, 
Sia POdvoy ef rt itp thy éEavrov 


bow axotot. 


by 8 dy... Oupodyra:. Omission 
of the demonstrative object after 
@upotyrasz. We should expect édv 
5é twa otwyras.. ToUTe Aupotyras. 
The construction is due to the 
synthetic tendency which avoids 
a demonstrative where the sense 
can be preserved in a continuous 
relative clause. 

as av Aéye:s. Here we notice 
Socrates guarding against a con- 
clusion that is open to question. 
He never takes anything for 
granted that admits of question 
or of further substantiation. 

onmdyviov geavr. moiety, Jowett 
paraphrases, ‘‘You are select 
in your acquaintance.”  Lit., 
‘‘ make yourself rare,” or ‘‘ diffi- 
cult of access.” 

ird pid. Explanatory, gives 
the reason. Lat., quae mea est 
comitas : it does not strike the 
Athenians so ; it is put in paren- 
thetically so by Socrates to show | 
why he teaches, 


EYOYOPON. 25 


9’ ry @ U 4 3 Ul \ 8 5 A ; 
autois 0 TL TEp EXW EXKEXUMEVWS TAVTL aVOpl A€yeELY, 
’ ’ w a 2 \ \ YN. &. eQe 
ov movov aveuv ptc0od, ddA Kal mpocrileis av Nd€éws, 
el tus wou €GéXOL axovE, Eb pmév OvV, 0 vuv dn EXexoy, 
wérAXOLEV pou KaTayeAav, MoTep ov Gis cavToi, 
ovoey adv etn andes tailovtas Kat yeX@vTas ev TE 
Sixactnpio Svayayeiv, ci 6€ omovddcortas, TovT’ Hon 
bmn atoBnoetat adnrov TANV vuiy TOs MavTEcW. 
EYO. ‘AAW lows oddév Extat, @ THxpates, Tpa- 
yua, GANA ov TE KATA vodY aywviet THY Slenv, olwar 
be Kai éwé THv Euny. 


GAP IV. 
ZQ. “Eats &€ Sy cor, & EvOudpov, tis 7 Sixn; 


hevyets avTnv fH Siwxess ; 


Soxw avrois, ‘‘I am known,” 
“I have the reputation.” 

&vev pioOov. This was one of 
the great differences between 
Socrates and the ordinary so- 
phist. Cf. Rep. 337, D., where 
‘Thrasymachus says they cannot 
expect him to expound his views 
for nothing. aAAd mpds T@ pabety 
Kal amdrigoy apyupiov. 

GAAG kal. Here we pass into 
- the sphere of the potential : the 
potential particle &y is employed, 
and the verb historic conjunc- 
tive. Expanded, ‘‘ei ris €0éA01 
akoverv, ploOoy «pooriBeln ay.” 

Other neuter verbs of the kiud 
are, xepdalvey, to gain; tuuBdad- 
Aco Ga, to contribute, &c., Stallb. 

obdéey by e¥n. Notice Socrates’ 
‘lofty indifference to human 
weakness, if he can only obtain 
any sort of hearing for his 
gospel. 

KE. 8xp amdBnoera:. Quo sci- 
licet modo eventurum sit. 


&dnAov, &c. Socrates seems 
here to betray an expectation 
that the movement bodes no 
good to him; veiling it in the 
usual Greek fashion with a 
euphemistic obscurity of ex- 
pression. 

g. avrhy. ‘* Are you being pro- 
secuted in your suit?” Acc. of 
respect or further limitation. 
Cf. Ar. Eq., 617, w@s 7d mpayp’ 
aywricw; and Dem. 653, 25, 
ypabhy aywri(er@a:. To be en- 
gaged in a matter, a trial. So 
here, ‘‘Are you defendant or 
prosecutor in your suit?” Or, 
to explain it thus :—In such an 
expression the acc. will be found 
to be the case in which the sub- 
stantive ordinarily occurs in 
kindred expressions: ¢.9., dleny 
Or ypapny, ypdpecOu, &c. And 
it may then be transferred by 
analogy to intransitive verbs 
such as d:dnw, pevyw. 


26 ITAATQNOS 


ETO. Atoxo. 
rQ.- Tiva; 


ETO. “Ov Ssaoxwv av S0xd paiver Oat 
TQ. Te dali; weropervoy tiva diadKes ; 
ETO. IToAAod ye bet wétecPar, bs ye TUyYave 


@v ev para tpeoButns. 
22. Tis odtos ; 
ETO. ‘O éuos wratnp. 


>Q. ‘O ads, & BéATICTE; 


EY©. [ldvu péy ody. 
2Q. 


"Hort 5 rl 70 éyxAnpa Kal tivos H Sten ; 


ETO. ®ovov, 6 Zwxpates ; 
SQ. ‘Hpdereus* # wov, &@ Evévdpov, ayvoeirar 


vmTd TOY TOAAWY Gary TWoTe OpOas exer. 


av yap 


B oluat ye Tov emeTuyovtos elvat GpOas avTo mpatat, 
>> 5 \ rae ” ’ ’ , 
aAXa TOppw Tov non dodias EAavvovTos. 

ETO. [loppw pévros vy Ad’, @ Swxpares. 


by Sudxwv. Notice again this 
synthetic construction. 

awerduevoy. A double sense is 
here intended. For the word 
means besides ‘‘ flying” (the or- 
dinary sense), to move swiftly. 
Cf. eidOauey Adyew em Tor 
Taxéws Tpexdvrwv, Sri wéTovTas ; 
and Rep. 567, D., woAdo} Hover 
werduevot, said of people gather- 
ing quickly towards an object. 

woAAov, gen. privative, acc. to 
Jelf. Matthiae explains it as a 
genitive of distance from, appli- 
cable strictly to the first mean- 
ing of the verb, but transferred 
to its secondary sense. Jowett, 
‘‘ Nay, he is not very volatile at 
his time of life.” 

4 mov. ‘* Asseverationem 4 
cum dubitatione ov signifi- 
cant,” Stallb. ‘‘ Certainly,” or 
‘*snrely, I should think.” 


ban wore dp0as Exe, ‘* what is 
right.” Lit. where the case 
stands right on any occasion 
(word). So oftws Exe, xands 
éxet, &e., &c. . 

trod émruxdvros. Cf. Rep. 
352, C., ob yap wep) rov émrv- 
xévros 6 Adyos, GAA wepl Tov 
dyvriva tpdrov xp Cyv. ‘* The’ 
question does not treat of a 
chance subject.” So here, ‘‘a 
chance person,” ‘‘ any one.” 

B. goglas. For this genitive, 
cf. Lysides, 204, D., wéppw Hn 
el wopevduevos Tov épwros ; and 
Ar. Ran. 35— 

kal yap éyyts ris Oupas “Hdn 
BadlCwv eiul. 
pévro. If we are to find any 
adversative force in this particle 
here, we must suppose such an 
ellipse as, ‘* But (of course I 
sce) they must certainly be.” 
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SQ. “Eos 66 879 trav oixeiwy tis 6 TEeOvews bd 
a a ¢ A Qa ’. > \. e+ 
Tov cov Tratpos ; 7 OHA On° Ov yap av Tou UTép ye 
adXotplou éreEnetcOa hovou avT@. 
EYO. Tedoiov, & Teéxpates, Ste oes te Stadépecy 
Vv 9 U Mv b) a e 3 > 9 > ] a 
elre GNANOTPLOS ElTE OLKELOS O TEAVEWS, ANN’ OV TOUTO 
’ a r ¥ ? / an e ’ 
povov Seiv murdrtteuy, etre ev Sixn Extewwev O KTELvas 
td 4 >) \ ? U IA b \ 4 3 4 
cite un, kat e pev év dixy, eav, et Sé wr), emreEréva, 
€dv Tep O KTElvas auVvérTiOS GOL Kal OpmoTparrelos 7. 
igov yap To plaopa yiyvetat, éav Evvas TO ToLovT@ 
Evverdws, Kat pq) apootols weauTov TE Kal Exeivoy TH 
7 : \ 
dixn émeEvov. érrel Gye aTroOavay TeratyS TIS HV 


Tay oixewwy tis. For Socrates 
would not suppose Euthyphro 
capable of pushing such an 
accusation against his father 
unless the plea of family satis- 
faction at least could be urged. 

Te@véws. This participle is 
formed analogically from a syn- 
copated form of the perfect. So 
we find écrayev, réOvaroy, ré0- 
vapev, EoTds, wenT@Tos, KC. 

TeAoioy, &c. This sentence 
_ requires careful analysis. The 
words &AA’ ob rovro, seqq., give 
Euthyphro’s view of what ought 
to be done in the case of a murder, 
he having dismissed Socrates’ 
suggestion in the words yeAotoy 
. 2. TeOveds. But we must 
notice that od refers to Socrates’ 
mistaken view of the case, and 
does not belong to dey puadr- 
crew. Leaving it out, we might 
paraphrase, ‘*‘ Whilst the true 
course is to notice,” &c. For 
the legal question, v. fin. Note. 

édy wep... guvéorios... The 
revolting idea of a son proceeding 
against a father for such a crime 
will appear less repulsive, though 
hardly less dreadtul, if we call to 
mind the intense belief of the 


Greeks in an actual Nemesis or 
‘*providence of retribution.” 
The extreme and typical instance 
of this is the murder of Clytem- 
naestra by her son Orestes, which, 
it will be remembered, was 
solemnly justified by the testi- 
mony of a goddess. Aesch. Eum, 
Stallbaum adds another motive 


- for the proceeding, viz., the 


fear of being implicated in the 
crime; a view which he fortifies 
with an apt quotation from Hor. 
3, 1. 11, Od. :— 


‘* Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Volgarit arcana, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve 
mecum 
Solvat phaselon. Sepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit inte- 
grum.” 


Yoov. Sc. to you as to him. 

C.apoctots. Conjunctive prim. 
notice. 

weAdrns. These were attached 
to the soil, not actual slaves, | 
but received a sixth of the 
produce they raised for their 
hirers. Hence called éxrfyopo, 
épyoAdBa, Ores, villeins or 
serts, 


C2 
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“ye a ’ a , ya a > A 
E“os, Kab 29 cycoopyoupe év ty Nakw, eOnrevev éxei 
Tap npiv. wapownoas ovv Kai opytaeis TavV oiKe- 
TOV Til TOV HwETepwy aTroadaTTEL avTOV. 6 oOvV 
matnp Evvdnaas Tovs wodas Kal Tas yeipas adrod, 
xatcBarov eis Taddpov tivd, Téutret Sedpo avopa. 
mevgomevoy Tov e&nyntod 6 TL ypn Tovely. ev Oé 
4 A A , 
TOUT® TO xpovm Tov Sedepuévov wArywpes TE Kal 
> A e > 4 > \ a ” 9 \ 
nwérer @S avdpodovov Kal ovdév dv mpaypa, eb xal 
> Q , . > \# e X LY A \ 
amoO0dvou Omep ovv cat érrabev. wire yap ALpov Kai 
piyous Kal trav Secpav atroOynjoKes wply TOV ayyerXov 
mapa tov éEnyntot adixécOar. taidta oy ovv Kat 
9 a ‘ a 
ayavaxtel 6 TE TWaTNpP Kab of GAXOL OikeEloL, OTL eyw 
e \ a ? , a , > , 
UmTép Tov avdpoddvov Te Tatpl dovou eretepxopat, 
ovTe atroxtcivavTt, @S hacw exeivor, obtT Ei O TE 


éy Ndty. Such an occupation 
(of a conquered territory) was 
called a xAnpovxia,and.the holder 
KAnpovxos, OF ‘yeduopos. For 
the account of this colonisation, 
v. Thuc. 1, 98, compared with 
Plut. Pericl. ii. 

,oixerav. These were the re- 
gular bought slaves, domestics. 

D. eyynrod. Used of an 
expounder of oracles in Herodo- 
tus. At Athens their duties 
were monopolised by the Eumol- 

idae, the guardians of tra- 

itional, unwritten law or 
usage ; their nearest counterpart 
were the jurists of Rome, cf. 
Dem. Euerg. 1160, #Aoyv ds 
Tous étnyntas twa eidelnv bri 
BE Xph mosey wept rovrwy. 

wArydéper. The latter part of 
this word is said to be akin to 
Lat. cura, Gk. odpos, a guard, 
cf. “Apxrovpos, vereor, ward, 
ware, guard, We can certainly 
trace other words through ex- 
actly the same changes, ¢.g. :-— 


Gk. Lat. Eng. 
olvos vinum wine 
iréa _—vitis withy 
vimen 
vieo 
al vae woe 
épyov work 
ovdty byw. V.S. 3 fin. for the 


expression: a curious though 
common absolute accusatival 
construction, paralleled by Rep. 
426 C. mpoayopetouot, Tots moAi- 
Tas Thy KaTdoTacl THs wéAEws 
8Anv my Kiely, @s &roPavodpmevor, 
és ky rovro Spq. See also 604 
B, xdAdAtoroy jovxlay &yew év 
kuugopais, ads ovdty mpoBaivoy 
TP XaAenas PepovTt. 

tov Seopav, ‘‘the manacles 


‘he had on him,” his chains, 


So in French, la téte, his head. 
ovr’ amoxrelvayti.. . ott’, &c. 
The speaker is here hurried into 
some confusion of language by 
his vehement statement, Lit. 
‘who has neither killed him, 


ETOYLOPON. 29 

/ > 3 , 3 Q ” a 9 
pdrwo7 aréxtetvey, avepodovou ye ovTos Tov amTo- 
Pavdrtos, ov Setv doovtivew vrép Tov TovovToV' avo- 
clov yap €ivat TO viov TraTpt dovou émeFtévay KaKws 
etdores, @ SWKpares, TO Oeiov ws Exet TOD Oaiov Te 
mépt Kal Tod avociov. : 

2Q. LZ 5é 89 mpds Avs, o© EdvOddpov, obtwat 
> Le) v b] / N “A 4 (4 ” 
axptBas ole éemictacbar Tepi trav Oeiwy, Otrn éxeL, 
Kat Tv Oolwy Te Kal Avociwy, WoTE TOUTWY OUTW 

, e A / > A s A 
mpaxlévrwv, ws ov réyers, ov hoPel Sixalopmevos THO 
Tatpi, OTwS pn av ov avdctoy Tpaypa TUyXaVNS 
TpaTTwv ; 
9 id 

ETO. Ovdév yap dv pou Sderos etn, © TwHxpares, 

ovdé Tw av Siadéepor EvOvudpwv tov ToAdwV avOpw- 


9 X \ A , ’ ca) ? / 
TOV, EL £7) TA TOLAUTA TavTa aKplBas ELdeinv. 


so they say, nor, even if he had, 
‘should one give thought to a 
murderous wretch like the de- 
ceased.” The second ofre begins 
an entirely fresh sentence, al- 
though corresponding logically 
to the first ofre, which stands 
before a subordinate clause ; and 
so we should expect another 
dependent sentence after the 
second ore to this effect : ‘“Nor, 
even if he had, properly liable 
to punishment for murdering 
such a wretch as this.” od be- 
fore deity is merely intensitive 
according to the common prac- 
tice of using more negatives to 
emphasize denial. 

E. mpos Ards, 
‘*by Zeus,” 

Sore, &c. Notice the se- 
quence ;—ole: exloracda. .. bore 
ob poBet... Saws ph... Tvy- 
xdviis. 

ad, ‘‘in your turn,” te. be 
committing impiety yourself 


‘“before,” 7.¢. 


whilst accusing your father of 
impiety. 

Ovdsev yap. Elliptical. ‘‘No! 
For then...” The phrase 
means, ‘‘1 should be good for 
nothing,” cf. Laws, 856 C, was 
5 ayhp, ob Kal cpuixpdy dpedos, 
évdexvitw rais apxais. The 
pretence of astonishment on the 
part of Socrates in the former 
sentence is meant to draw out 
from Euthyphro this unqualified 
assumption of theological om- 
niscience. It is then assumed 
as a basis for a string of de- 
ductions, inevitably ending in 
the conclusion, ‘‘ which is ab- 
surd,” just as Euclid starts with 
his impossible assumption in a 
reductio ad absurdum. For the 
use of the proper name instead 
of éyd, cf. Virg. Aen. i. 48, ‘‘et 
quisquam: numen Junonis adoret 
preterea ?” where Juno herself 
is the speaker. 


B 
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CAP. V. 


2Q. ‘Ap’ odv pou, & Oavpaore EvOuvdgpov, xpdtic tov 
? aA A , \ \ a ~ “A 
€ote pabntn o@ yevéoOar Kai mpd THS ypadys THs 
289 N Ui > A fe) “a b) N 
mpos MéXnTov avTta tatta mpoxarceicBar avrov 
A€yovta, OTe Eywye Kal dv TH Eutrpocev ypovy ta 
Oecia trepit tmodNXoU ézrolovunu: eidevat, Kal vov éredn 
pe éxeivos avtooyebidfovTa dnote Kal KatvoTopobvTa 
wept Tov Oeiwv éEapapravew, palnrns 6% yéyova aos" 
Kai et ev, @ MéAnte, hainv av, EvOvdpova omoroyeis 
copov elvac ta TovadTa Kal dpOas voultew, ear ene 
e a 4 4 2 5] &e 3 / a 6 5 , 
Hyov Kal wn Sixalov' et 6é un, exeivm TO SidacKkdro 
Aadye Sixnv wporepov 7 euol, ws Tovs mpecBuTépous 
StadOetpovrt, éué Te KaL TOV avTOD TraTépa, Ewe pév 
duddoKovrt, éxetvov 5é€ vouvGerovytTi Te Kal KkoralovTt’ 


7Ap’ ofy, nonne? But acc. to 
Hermann it is a milder, less 
positive, interrogation than dp’ 
oby od. 

mpoxadeioba. Like many 
verbs in Greek and Latin with 
two accusatives. Others are 
epwray, alreiy, diddonew, évvivat, 
d&papety; and to take another 
example of this verb, dep kal 
7) xpdrepoy Hin mpovkadécapueda, 
Thue. ii., 72, and below at the 
end of this passage, & mpovxadov- 
“qv abrdv. 

abrocxedidfew. oxedla is a 
raft, or piece of light woodwork, 
knocked up for a passing occa- 
sion, hence a ‘‘ makeshift.” 
Tence the word here means to 
speak offhand, for the occasion, 
without sufficient grounds. 
is especially applicable, Fischer 
remarks, to those orators or 
rhetors who would undertake to 
speak on any given subject 
without notice, making up for 


It. 


solid information by means of 
fine language. 

B. copby elva: td romvra. 
For this construction compare 
Xen. Cyr., iii., 3, 9, of orpa- 
Ti@TOaL. .. miaTthuoves Foay Ta 
mpoohkovTa Ti éauTa@v Exacros 
émAlce:; isch. Choe. 21, xoas 
mxporoumds, and at the end of this 
Dialogue, copbs ra beta yéyora. 

tp SidacxddAw Adxe 6. This 
dative is that of the remoter 
object, that is the person or 
thing affected indirectly by the 
action of the verb. It may be 
called the Dative of Interest, for 
under such a notion would fall 
a vast number of examples like 
the present in Latin and Greek, 
e.g. of YWaAaraets Aayxdvover 
Slenv rots Aaxedammovlas, Dem. 
1378, ii., and a’r@ re KapBton 
eceAbety olxrdéy twa, Her. 3, 14. 
What is called Dative of Grati- 
fication we should put under 
this head. 


ETOT®PON. 3] 


kal dav py pot weiOntas pnd adin ths Siens 7 av? 
éuod ypddntra: oé, avta tabta rAéyew ev Ta SiKa- 
_ oTHpip & TpovKarovpnv avrov. 

ETO. Nat pa Ai 6 Swxpartes, ei dpa ue ére- 
xerpjoece ypdderOat, etpoiu’ av, ws otat, barn cabpos C- 
€oTl, Kal TOAU Gv Huiy TpoTEepov Tept éxelvou ACYoS 
yévolTo ev TO OtxacTnpic¢ H Tepl émod. 

20. Kai éyd rot, 0 dire éraipe, raita yryyoockov 

b) 3 A lA , 29 N\ @ \ ¥: 
padnrns émiOupna yevéoGa aos, cidws Gre Kab GAXOS 
ov tis Kat 6 MéAnTos odTOS oe pwev OVdE Soxe? par, 

9. C8 \ a 3 ges > A . ¢ , A @ 
ewe 6€ ows OFews aTeyvas Kal padiws KaTetder, WaTE 

> ¢ 9 , A @ XV N , “a 
aceBeias eypayrato. yuv ovv mpos Atos NEyEe [0L, 6 
_ viv 8) cadds eidévar Suucyupitou' wotdv tt 7d evaeBes D 


apiy. Notice this is not an 
intransitive use. pe must be 
st 2 from pot. 

avra ravra Aéyew. The con- 
struction, which had become quite 
a direct one after its introduc- 
tion by art, 87: Fywye, &c., NOW 
changes back to the infinitive, 
depending really upon xpdriordy 
éort,at the beginning of Socrates’ 
remarks, as paOytii og yevécOu 
did before. 

& xpovx. abtéy. For this con- 
struction, V.S. The object and 
effect of this supposed case which 
Socrates puts forward is to ex- 
hibit Euthyphro in the light of 
the reference and authority upon 
such questions of religion and 
morals as are being discussed 
between the two. Euthyphro 
takes the bait eagerly. He is 
quite ready to help Socrates if 
heis ina difficulty, and does not 
profess a doubt as to whether he 
himself can be mistaken, even 
though an Athenian audience 
jaughs at him. His entire self- 
confidence shows amusingly, 


contrasted with the insinuating 
and humble professions of So- 
crates, who will learn anything 
he can from the omniscient 
Euthyphro, This is the eipwyela 
of Socrates, where he causes his 
companion to believe himself 


. well-informed, whilst he really 


is not. 

C. oafpds, *‘ unsound.” 
karetoey—more than 
“see through.” 

to Oedipus— 


épyhy euéubo thy euny, thy 
co 8 duov 
yatovoay od Karetdes. 


Sopy. O. 7. 337. 


eldey, 
So Teiresias 


diioxupl(ou capas eiSévar. CE 
Phaed. 114 D., 7d ey ody ravrTa 
diioxuploacba: oftws txew... 
ob mpemes vooy %xovT:, For the 
fact, V.S. 4, E., init. ad fin. 

D. wotdy 71. The force of rs 
here, though untranslatable, is to 
imply ignorance, or an unde- 
fined notion in the inquirer’s 
mind. 


E 
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‘ 9 N 3 A nn 
dys evar Kab To doeBés Kal repli dovov Kab wept Tov 
aGXX ‘ a > 9 Ld ? ? U , N C4 

@v; 7 OU TaUTOV éoTLV ev Tacn mMpake TO Soto 
> e na ” 
QUTO avT@, Kal TO avdotov ad Tov pev soiou 
“ 3 a 
TaVTOS évavTiov, avTo b€ adt@ Suo.ov Kal EYOv play 
\ 2Q7 A A 
Tia bdéav Kata THY avoatoTnTa Trav, 6 TL Tep av 
, 
HEAD avootov elvat ; 
EY. Wdvrws dniov, & Sexpares. 


CAP. VI. 


\ ‘ 
zQ. Aéye 87, Te das elvat to Sotov Kai ti TO 
avoatov ; 

ETO, Aéyw toivuv, 6tt 76 pév Sardv cori Sep 
éy@ viv trot, T@ adixodvTe 7 ep) dédvouvs 4 meEpi 
e A \ 4 v A 4 bd 4 
lepw@v KXoTTUs 7 TL AAXO TAY ToOLoOUTWY EEapapTdvoVTL 
émeEvévau, €dv Te TATHP WY TUYYaVH édv TE UNTHP edv 

” e a NX \ \ > 4 > 7+ ? ld 
TE ANNOS OaTICOUY, TO 5é wy EreEtévas UYocLOV. Eel, 
® Twoxpares, Oéacat, wos péya cot ép@ Texpnptoy Tob 
the 


dependence of relative 


clause 871, &c. 
Aéyw rofyvuy. Euthyphro here 
makes an error. Socrates asks 


4 ov ; nonne? 

kal 7d avdowuv ad, &c., 
‘‘whilst the impious, again, is ~ 
that which is contrary to all 


that is pious, but is still itself 
like itself...” 

viva, the indefinite again. Al- 
though Socrates postulates one 
form (idéav) for the impious, he 
purposely avoids defining it— 
‘*Some form or other which is 
oae.” 

kara Thy dvos. ‘‘according 
to,” ¢.e, ‘“‘in virtue of its im- 
piety.” way must thus be taken 
with adrd, although placed at 
the end of the clause for the 
sake of rendering clearer the 


oe 


in effect, ‘‘ What is your defi- 
nition of piety and impiety?” 
This requires a general descrip- 
tion or rule whereby we thay 
know the one by the other; 
but Euthyphro only gives a 
special or particular instance or 
two, quite imadequate for the 
definition Socrates requires. He 
says, “ This and that is impiety,” 
whilst his answer should be 
couched in the form, ‘‘ Piety 
consists in...” 


ETOT®PON. a) 


vowov St oTws eye, 5 Kav GAXNOLS HON elzrov, OTe 
Tauta opOas ay ein oUTw yuyvomeva, wn emitpéTrerv 
t@ aceBoovrs nd’ av doticovv Tuyydvyn OY. avtol 
yap of avOpwrot Tuyyavouva. vopitovtes Tov Aia Tov 
Gedy aptotov Kai dixatétarov, Kal rodTov OuoXoyovct 
‘Tov abtod Tatépa Shoat, Ste Tovs viets KaTémev ovK 6 
év dixn, Kaxeivoy ye av Tov aviTod Twatépa éxrepeiv 
5c’ érepa towaira’ enol S& yareralvovow, btt TO 
marpt émeEépyouat adixovytt, Kal ovTws avtol avTois 
ta évaytia A€yovot went te tav Gewv Kal Tepi 
€jov. 

TQ. Apa ye, & EvOudpov, rovr’ éotivy ob évexa 
THY ypadny hevyw, OTL Ta ToLtavTa éEmevday TLS TrEpt 
Tav Oeav réyn, SUTYEpas Tws atrodéxyopat; Su a On, 
ws Goce, dnoes Tis we eEawaptaverv. vUV OvV EL Kal 
cot tavta Evvdoxet Tm Ev ELdoTt Tepl THY ToOLOUTOY, 
avayKn 57, bs goiKxe, Kat nuiv Evyywpeiv. ti yap Kat B 
dyoopev, of ye Kal avTol Gworoyodmev Tept auTov 
pnodev eidévac; aAXAa poe eié Tds Piriov, cu as 
arnbas tyyet Tadta oUTH yeyovévat ; 


K. tov véuov S71, for ars 6 


dpd ye tour’ éor. V.S. 5, 
vouos. o8tws exer. Anglicd, ‘a 


init., a speculative, suggestive 


proof of the law being so.” 

br: ravra, &c., ‘‘that this 
would be the right course to 
take.” 

émitpéme, ‘‘to give in.” Cf. 
Her. 2, 120, réy ov mpoojKe 
adinedyr: TE GdEAPEW emiTpérey. 

abroy ydp, &c. Stallb. com- 
pares for this story Ar. Nub. 
903, was dia Slens otons 6 Zeds 
ov arddAwArev, Thy naTép abrod 
Shoas ; 

avrol atrois ta éy. Acy. 
‘*They contradict themselves,” 
or ‘‘stultify themselves.” 


interrogation. So Jowett, “ May 
not this be?” Stallb. wishes to 
make it a confident question, 
giving confirmatory power to 
ye; but this view hardly suits 
Socrates’ humble approaches to 
the wisdom of Euthyphro. 

B. avdynn 54, ‘* THEN I must 
give in.” Notice the change to 
the plural in the pronoun. Stallb. 
finds in it a humble self-relega- 
tion of Socrates to the mass, or 
vulgar. 

irfov, v.e. Zevs gidsos. Cf, 
Ar, Ach. 730. Nat vdv &Cnrov. 

b 
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EYO. Kai éti ye tovtwy Gavpacwwrepa, d Sw- 
Kpates, & OF ToAXOL ovK iaact. 

SQ. Kal worepov dpa yet od elvat te dvte év 
tois Oeots mpos adAnXous, Kai ExOpas ye Seevds Kab 
paxas kal dda TovavTa ToAAd, ola NéyeTal Te Hrd 
TOV TOLNTOY, Kal UTO TaV ayabdv ypadéwv Ta TE 
GAa tepa Huty KatameroixAta, Kal 89 Kal Tots 

U 4 @e , ‘ An s 
peeyarots Tlavabnvaiots 0 émXos peotos TOY TOLOU~ 
TOV TOLKLALATMY avayeTat Els THV AKPOTTONLY; TADT’ 
arnO7n dapev eivat, @ EvOudpov ;s 

EY©. My pova ye, @ Sexpares’ adr Grrep apres 
elroy, Kal GAXa cot éy@ ToAAd, éavirep BovrAy, rept 

A , A ‘ 9 , 9 » ANY) oe 
Tav Gelwv Sinyjocopat, a ov axovav ev otd Ste 


ExTAAYNTEL. 


kal 1. am an ellipse of 
the direct reply. V.S. 4, fin. 
ovdty ydp. Translate here, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, and besides these.” 

1 nad wédcuov, &. The point 
of this inquiry is to elicit from 
Euthyphro the admission that 
the gods dispute among them- 
selves, and if so, what becomes 
of our ultimate authority for 
right and wrong, if it is vari- 
able, not fixed? Inthe Republic 
Socrates comes to a conclusion 
on this point, viz. that all these 
stories, representing the gods as 
either vicious or variable, are 
entirely wrong, and such stories 
are accordingly banished from 
his ideal state. Cf. Rep. 378, 
‘a very similar passage to this. 

kal td, a break in the con- 
struction. Transl., “And the 


devices with which (ofos if the 
construction were regular) our 
other sacred objects are adorned, 
notably the robe (which) is do- 
voted to Minerva.” We should 
expect some verb like xatareroir. 
after wériAos, but we dre again 
surprised, The notion of adorn- 
ment is put in apposition, viz., 
beards Tay TOLOUT. TOLKIALET WY, 
and the place of the verb taken 
by the notion of offering, avd- 
vyeTaL. 

C. ed of8 8:1. A colloquial- 
ism ; it is equal in value to an 
asseverative adverb, and like an 
adverb can be applied to any 
word in the sentence, ¢.g. Soph. 
Ant. 276, mdpequt y’ andy ox 
€xovow, old’ 87:1. So SnAdvori, 
ch, 7, E, fin. infra. 


ETOYT®PON. 


© 
ol 


CAP. VII. 


SQ. Ov« dv Gavpafouu. 


GANG Ta’Ta péev pot 


eicadOus emt oyorns Sunynoe. vuvl oé, dep apre ce 


~ ? a 
NPOMNV, Weipa capeoTEpov eEvTreiv. 


ov yap pe, @ 


e La) ‘\ U 3 a 25 > > s \ 
étaipe, TO mpotepov ixavas édidatas épwtncavta TO 
. 9 a 

da1ov, 6 TL mor Ein, GAAG pot eles, OTL TOUTO TUY- 
xavet dovov dv, av viv TroLeis, gdovov éretiov TO 


matpl. 


ETO. Kat arn ye ércyov, d Toxpates. 


202. “Iows. 
TOAAG ys elvat Oora. 
EYO. Kat yap éorw. 


GANA yap, w EvOvdpov, nal addra 


TQ. Mépuvnoar ody, btt ov TovTS cou StexeXevdpny, 
év tt duo we OtdaEat TOY TOAAGD OTiwY, AAA exeEivo 


auto TO Eld0s, @ TdavTa Ta 


D. 87t wor’ efn, V.S. note on 
Aéyw tolvvy. Here Socrates 
makes the objection there men- 
tioned. ‘‘What impiety was 
generally (wore), was my ques- 
tion, but you tell me that this 
or that (particular case) is im- 
pious, which does not help me 
toa canon of piety and impiety.” 

xa) &A707%. Here Euthyphro 
misses Socrates’ point altogether. 
Socrates has therefore to bring 
home the difference between 
universal and particular by 
another method. 

efdos. The best explanation 
of this term is to be found in 
the words following :—“ By vir- 
tue of which impiety is impiety.” 
In other words, that quality or 
mode of action which makes a 
word or deed impious, without 


data bola éotiv; épnoba 


which it would not be impious, 
which is common to and will be 
found in all impiety. The ex- 
pression, ® xdyra 8c10 801d éorw 
corresponds to the expression 
kara Thy dvoo.orira, in ch, 5, 
D. fin., ‘Having one form in 
virtue of its impiety,” 7.e. pre- 
senting the same marks or cha- 
racteristics of impiety by which 
it is known forimpiety. This 
elSos was in Plato’s belief a real, 
existing essence, the wniversal, 
whilst particular manifestations 
of it only existed in an inferior 
and unreal sense. From which 
it may be gathered that he looked 
upon our world and all that it 
contained as only ‘‘ the shadow 
of things perfect.” Cf. ‘* Who 
serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things.” 
2 


» 
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E yap tov wid icea Ta Te avocva avoota civat Kal Ta 


dala Oola’ 7) OV uVYNmoveEvets ; 


ETO, “Eywye. 


U f \ ‘ 
ZQ. Tavrny roivuv pe avtny didakov thy tdéav, 
/ , > ivf 3 3 s 9 J . , 
. Tis moTé eat, iva eis exeivny atroBAérwv nal ypo- 
HEVvos QUTH Tapadelypatt, 0 wev Gv ToLodTOV 7, OV av 
ov 4 aAXNOS TIS TPATTH, PO Govov elvat, 0 8 av 


(1) TOLOUTOV, 27) HO. 


ETO. ‘AAD’ ei ovTw BovrAa, d THxpates, Kau ovTw 


go. dpaco. 


SQ. ArdrrAa pHv BovrAonal ye. : 
ETO. “Eote toivuv to wev tots Oeois mpoodinres 
dctov, TO Oé 4) TMpoadtA€s avocioy. 
7 2Q. Tlayxddws, & EvOudpor, cat as éym eSjrovy 


zpnoba yap rov. An example 
of Socrates’ insinuating use of 
dialectic. Euthyphro had not 
actually made this statement. 
It had been made for him, and 

ut in his mouth by Socrates, 
V. S. 5 fin., yoy play rivd idéay 
KaTa THY GVOTLOTITA. . 

E. M@ ida. Notice where 
this is tending. It has been 
granted that the gods dispute. 
and that therefore right and 
wrong are not fixed, unvariable ; 
but now we are showing that 
they are fixed, one, and un- 
alterable. 

mapadelypart. Soin Republic, 
robTw wapadelyyars xXpmmevos, 
where mapad. is complement to 
tobr, in apposition to it. 

“Eort tolyyy. Here Socrates 
has succeeded in eliciting a 
general definition of piety and 
impiety from Euthyphro; 
whether it is a right one or a 
wrong one, he says, remains to 
be seen. It will easily appear 


that we are at once involved in 
a contradiction by this defini- 
tion. Thus— 

The Se is that which pleases | 
the gods. 

But the gods differ. 

.°. That which pleases one 
god displeases another. 

Again, the impious is that 
which displeases the gods, 

... The same thing can be 
pious and impious at the same 
time. 

This contradiction he now 
proceeds to draw out. 

GAAG pny... “ Why of course 
I want to hear.” ‘ye implying, 
‘<how can you ask?” 

Oeots mpoopidés. It will be 
noticed that the weak point in 
this definition, apart from the 
dilemma about the gods’ dis- 
putes, is that it presupposes an 
intimate knowledge of the divine 
nature unknowable to men. As 
a definition, therefore, it is of 
no use. 
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a ‘ 9 a 
amvokpivac@at oe, ovTw viv amexpivw. eb méevTOL 
3 , A bod 9 \ A én 4 3 by 
anrnbés, robro ove olda, adAa ov SANov OTE ETEKOE- 
dakets bs Eotwv arn a rexyess. 

ETO. Ilavu pev ovy. 


‘CAP. VIII. 

TQ. Dépe Sy, ericxep@pcba, Te NEyomEr, TO 
pev Oeodurés te Kalo Geodirns avOpwiros datos, TO 
5é Oeopicés Kat 6 Geoprcns dvocios' ov tavtov § 
€oTiv, GAAA 70 évavtTiwratoy TO boLloy TO avociw. 


OVY OUTWS ; 
ETO. Odtw peév ovr. 


ZQ. Kai ed ye havetac cipnodar. 
ETO. Aoxd, ® Swxpares’ elpnras yap. 


>Q. OvKcodv nati ore 


EvOudpov, Kat Siapépovtas adAnAows Kal eyOpa 


oractatovow of Deol, @ 


> \ P 9 A \ > : \ “a ” 
€aTly Ev AUTOLS TPOS GAANAOVS, Kal TOVTO ElpHTat ; 


ETO. Elpntas yap. 
TQ. “EyOpav 6é Kai 
tivwy Stapopa Trovet; woe 


djAov Sri. V.S. on €6 of5’ Bre. 
. B. Aoxé, censeo. This per- 
sonal use is not infrequent. Cf. 
Soph. 221, A., Sond pty, 8mrep 
Epri mpoibeueba Sety éfeupety, 
Tour’ avTd viv amotereAzoOat. 
In 12 init. we have, "Eywyé wo 
Son pavOdvew; where the con- 
structions meet halfway. 

elpnta yap... In 5 fin. nad 
7d avdctov ab Tod 5 pty éofov maytds 
évavtfov. Euthyphro seems to 
hint, “As if there could be any 
doubt about what I have given 
my assent. to!” 

7 wept rlywv Biadopd . 

“ What i is the dispute, and about 
what do they differ ?”’ 

ip’ dy ci. We get ay thus 
early in the sentence to show 


Opyas, @ dptote, 7 Tepé 
5é cxoTa@pev. ap av ec 
that it is to bea potential one, 
@ contingency. So ob« old’ dp ei 
meloaiuu, Eur. Med. 941, where 
the potential particle dy, as in 
the present passage, qualifies the 
verb. Soi in Timaeus 26 B., obx 
dy oda ef Suvaluny dxapra ev 
evhun wdéAw AaBely; where dy 
must be taken with duvaluny. 

wept aptOuod, ‘about number,” 
2¢. ‘ina question of numbers.” 
In this example Socrates is lead- 
ing up to the principle, that 
uestions on which we should 
iffer would be the abstruse and 
complex problems of morals, re- 
ligion, &c. Hence the differ- 
ences of the gods must be also 
concerning the most important 
and radical principles, 


B 
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Stagepoiweba éya te nal od rept apiOpod, étotepa 
reiw, 4 wept tovtwy Siadopa éyOpodrs dv nas 
C motot Kati opyitecOas aAdryAots, } él Noytopov eA-. 
Jovres wept ye TOY ToOLOvTwY Tay ay .amTadda- 


ryelmer ; 
EYO. ITavvu ye. 


ZQ. Oveodv nab aepi trod peifovos Kat éXdtTo- 
vos ef Stadepolueda, emi To petpeiv éXOovres Tayv 
Twavoalwe? dv ris Ssadopas ; 


EY©. “Eos radvra. 


SQ. Kat él ye ro ioravas érXOdvtes, os éyauat, 
wept tov Baputépou te Kai Kovdotépov StaxpOeiwev 
ww 


ay; 


ETO. Ilds yap od ;* 


TQ. Tlept rivos 5é 8% SteveyOévres wat eri tiva 
xplow ov Suvapevor adixécOar éyIpot ye av addn- 
Dots epev Kal dpyilolueba ; tows ov mpdyeipov aol 
é€oTw, GAN ée“ovd AéyovTos cKOTrEL, EL TAD EoTl TO TE 
Sixatov Kai TO adtKov Kai Kadov Kal atoypov Kal 


ayaov Kal Kaxov. 


e935 9 a sf 9 \ @ 
ap ov Tadrd éotl, wept wv die- 


veyOévres Kal ov duvdpevor ert ixaviy Kplow avTav 
EXOetv exOpol adrArHAOLS yeyvopweda, Bray yiyvaucba, 
Kat éy@ Kal ov Kab of ddXot avOpwro. WavTes ; 

ETO. AAA’ gor adrn 7 Stadopa, © Lwxpares, 


Kal wept TOUTwV. 


C. wept ye ray. ‘‘ In (trivial) 
matters of this sort.” 

iordvat, ‘‘ weighing,” lit. 
‘*standing” (act.)7.e. ‘‘ poising,” 
“producing an equilibrium.” 
Hence the name of statics, 
which is the consideration of 
bodies in equilibrium. 

éx) tlya xplow; ‘to what 
tribunal ? ” 


D. +rd3’, ‘‘ these (subjects of 
dispute).” 

ytyvdue8e, A touch of realism 
in the middle of an imaginary 
situation. We should have ex- 
pected yiyvolueba ay. As the 
sentence goes on, we see how the 
transition takes place in the wri- 
ter’s mind, with the words, xa 
éyo ral ov Kal wdytes &vOowTot. : 





EYOYOPON. oe . 39 
| PONG a 
SQ. Ti dé; of Geol, © EvOudpor, “on ‘Ry 


Stagépovras, bu’ avta tadta Siadepow? ae 

ETO. TkoAA} avayen. 

22. Kal trav Oedv dpa, @ ryevvaie eis, E 
ddAot GAda Sinaia HyodvTat Kata Tov cov NOYoY, 
Kai KaXa Kal aicypa Kai aya0a Kal Kaxd. ov yap 
” 9 9 ’ >“ \ \ , 
av wou eatactaloy adAnNous, eb py) epi TOUT@Y 


Suehépovto’ yap; 
ETO. ‘OpOds réyers. 


ZQ. OvdxKody amep xara yyotvtat Exacroe Kas 
? ‘ “a ro ‘ 
ayaba kat Sinaia, tavta Kal dtdovdor, ta dé évavria 


TOUTWY pLcovGLY ; 
EYO. I[ldvv ye. 


YQ. Tavra dé ye, os ov dys, of pev Slxara Hyodv- 
Tau, ot Oé adika’ Tepl & Kal dudicBnrobvtes cTacid- 


Coval Te Kal qWoNepovat adAAHAOLS. 


ETO. Odras. 


@ 3? ? ef 
ap OvyY oUTMs ; 


2Q. Tavira dpa, ws goie, puceitai te bro TeV 
Gedy xal direitar, nat Ocopioh te Kab Oeodirh tab’ 


dv ein. 
EY©. *Eotxev. 


2Q. Kat éo.a dpa nat dvoo.a ra aura ay ein, w 


Evdudpoy, rovt@ T@ Oyo. 


ETO. Rivdonever: 


vt d€ introduces a new step in 
the argument, ‘“What then?” 

b° aird 7, “through, ” 1.6 
‘* on account of,” ‘in our desire 
to settle such matters as these.” 

E. ob ydp, &c. That is, ‘‘these 
are the only subjects upon which 
we can possibly imagine them 
differing—the highest and most 
complex questions,” 

hAAa, predicate. 


tavTa. Notice accent. 

volte TE Adyy. Dativus 
Modi. Similar examples are 
Toutp tpémq, wANGe. roAACL. In 
Latin by a preposition or-abla- 
tive, ¢.g., secundum tuum ser- 
monem. Hoc modo. 

xivduvever. It will be well here 
to review the last section of the 
Dialogue, which ends at this 
point, Socrates had asked (cap. 


& 
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CAP. IX. 


22. OvK apa 0 ypounv arexpivo, & Oavpacee. 
’ \ as ’ , , 
OU Yap TOUTO ye NNwWTwY, O TUyXaver TaUTOV dy Bosov 
, € 
TE Kab avoctov 08 av Oeodirds 7, xal Ocoptoés eotey, 
e 9 ¢ € A ra 
B ws €orxev, Gore, © EvOudpov, 6 od viv trotets Tov 
é Aa Doev Vv, eb TOUTO Spav Tw 
matépa KodXalwv, ovdév Gavpactor, et zovto Spav Te 
péev Aut mpoodirés trovets, TS SE Kpov@ Kat to Ovpa- 
a 3? , a € i al 
v@ €xOpov, Kal T@ pwev ‘Hdaict@ dirov, r7 5é°Hpa 
éyOpov? Kat eb tis ANOS TaV Dewy Erepos Erépp 
duadépetar rept avtod, Kai éxelvois Kata TavTa, 
9 , ) 
EYO. ‘AAN’ ofpat, © Swxpares, wept ye TovTou 
“ “ QZ 4 ef A ¢ t) a 
Tov Oeav ovdéva Etepov ETEpw StagépetIat, ws ov See 


OL ’ 9 “a ra a 2Q7 \ 3? ‘ 
ixnv Svdovat éxeivoy, Os av abdixws TLVa GTOKTEIVN. 


7 init.) for a general definition 
of the pious and impious. Eu- 
thyphro’s definition had been, 
‘That which the gods love is 
pious ; that which they hate is 
impious.” ‘* But,” replies So- 
crates, ‘‘you have already al- 
lowed that they are not at one 
with each other on many sub- 
jects, and, if so, they will cer- 
tainly dispute on this one we 
are considering. Therefore if 
one god loves the.same thing 
which another hates, your defi- 
nition will not bold.” 

1. 83 dy Ocop... ‘' But what- 
ever is beloved of heaven, that 
is also hated of heaven.” Notice 


conjunctive .and indicative 
senses, 
B. r@ wey Add... For Zeus 


had set the example of ill-using 
parents, whilst Cronus and Ura- 
nus had been both of them suf- 


_ ferers, and Hephaestus had been 


i 
~_* 


expelled by his father from 
heaven. 

agi éxelvors kata tavTd. “It 
will be to them according to the 


same” 7.e. “there will be the 
same difference in their case as 
well.” For this dative V.S. note 
on. TG didaoKdAw Adxe Sleny, § 
ad, med. B. 

AAA’ oluca. Euthyphro here 

startson awrong scent. ‘“‘ How- 
ever they may differ” says he, 
‘‘in other things, they do not 
differ on this cardinal point, 
viz., that justice should be 
done.” ‘‘No more do men dif- 
fer on that point,” replies 
Socrates. 
« ws ov de... The od seems 
redundant to us. But it brings 
out the differing, the other side 
of the question to the one 
usually adopted. It is what the 
opponent would say. We have 
ov and not uy in the dependent 
sentence because, in the words of 
Matthiae, the sentence does not 
express the thought of the 
speaker (but that of another 
person), nor has reference to his 
thought. Or we may look at it 
merely as the negation of deé, 
comparing ovK é@, of pny. 
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SQ. Ti 6€; avOpxatav, & Evdudpov, 76n sds 
HKovaas audia Bnrovvros, OS TOV GOiKS ATrOKTEivavTa 
4 GAO abdikws Trotobvta Otiobv ov Sel Sixnv Scddvat ; 

ETO. Ovdév pév ovv mavovrat trait’ apdic- 
Bytobvres Kab aANOOL Kal ev Tots Sicacrnploss. 
KOUVTES Yap TapTOAAG, TavTa TroLovet Kal Aéyoues 
" hevyovres THV Sleny. 

ZQ. "H kal oporoyotow, & EvOudpov, adixeiy, 
Kal oporoyobvTes Guws ov deiv dacl adas Siddvar 
dteny ; 

EYO. Odvdapas todrto xe. 


aot- 


TOUTO 
Yap, oipat, ov TOAW@aL Aéyetv OVS audiaByTeiV, ws 
ovyt, evrep ddtxodat ye, Sotéov Sixnv' ard’ olpas, ov 
daci adixety’ 7 yap; 
— EYO. ‘AdnO} déyers. 
TQ. Ot« dpa excivo ye dudiaRytodcu, ws ov Tov 
adicodvra Set SiSdvas Sixnv’ AdAN éxeivo izws. dudic- 


SQ. OvK« dpa trav ye Tovoder Kai Aéyouct. 


n e aA “A 
Bytoter, to tis dorw 0 adiKdv Kai Ti Spay Kat 


WOTE. 


C. obdty wey oty matovra. 
“‘QOn the contrary, they are 


always,” &c. Cf. Soph. 0. C. 
39; 31. 
Ol. 7 Sevpo mpooarelxovrTa,Katop- 


papevoy 5 ; 
AN. kal 52) wey ody wdpoyra, 
Oed. On his way towards us ? 
An. Nay. Just here, 


In this reply Euthyphro fails 
to see the exact meaning of 
Socrates’ question. He has not 
been asked, ‘‘ Do men try to get 
off punishment ?” but “Do men 
openly deny that justice must be 
done after a crime?” This 
Socrates puts more clearly in his 
next question, 


h wat dpoa. ‘Yes, but do 
they allow, &c.?” «ad prefixed 
to a word thus often implies a 
belief .in the speaker that the 
thing isnot so; V.S. ch. 2, init. 
tl kal mowdvTd oé pyot diapbes- 
peiy TOUS véous ; 

oun &pa. ‘*The difficulty is 
to got them to acknowledge 
pe in the wrong. 

D. 7d rls, &. A good ex- 
ample of a whole sentence, con- 
taining two or three clauses, 
becoming a noun substantive 
and being manipulated as such. 
Cf. Plat. Rep. 327. obxovy, Fv 
© eyd, ev ert Aclwerat td Hy wel- 
TwMEV Huas, OS XPh Nuas apetvar. 
Here we have the difficulty stated 


C 


D 
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EYO©. ArdnOF réyeus. 


TQ. Ovdxodv aita ye ratra Kal of Oeot rerov- 
Oucw, elmep otacidfove: trept trav Sixaiwy Kat 
adikwv, ws 6 aos AOyoS, Kal ot pév hacw GAANXOUS 
adiaciv, of S¢ od hac; eel éxeivd ye SHrov, @ 
Oavpdote, ovdels ote Oedy obTe avOpeiTrav TOAUG 
E Aéyerv, @s ov TO ye ASiKodVTe Sotéov Slenv. 

ETO. Nai, toto péev drnOes rAéyers, 6 LOxpares, 


Te ye Kepadaioy. 


=Q. "AAN Exactov ye, olpar, @ EvOudpov, trav 

L ’ a e 9 "Aa ‘ 

apaxyGévrwv augdiaBnrovosy ot apdsoRnrouvtes, Kai 

avOpwrrot Kal Geol, cirep audiaBnrodar Oeot rpakews 

twos Tépe Siadepopuevor of wev Stxaiws hacly adriy 
wempaxOar, ot S¢ adixws’ ap ovy obras ; 


ETO. Ildvu ye. 


in definite language. ‘‘ Men are 
ready enough to do justice when 
they know what it is, especially in 
its special cases, what and where 
and when. The difficulty is to 
know these points.” 
ovxovy, &c. “Is it not then 
the same case exactly with the 
gods too?” Lit. ‘‘Do not the 
ods experience this?” Cf. 
ep. 563, C., abrds yap els aypoy 
mwopevdépevos Oapd alts mdoxw. 
@s 6 obs Adyos. Again, Eu- 
thyphro had only had this ad- 
mission extorted from him. V. 
S. 8, D. ¢ 
of dai, “negant,” 7.e. nec— 
alunt. 
, EK. re ye adicodyT:. Dative of 


interest ; the person concerned 
in the Stns déo1s. V.S. note 
on 5 B. ad med. 

76 ye xepddraiov. Jelf describes 


‘this as an accusative in appo- 


sition ; but it is hard to help 
looking upon it in some passages 
as a nom., e.g. Theat. 190, B.,* 
h nal, 1d awdyrwv KepddAaioy, 
oxowet ef wor’, &c. Here, no 
doubt, the accusatival sense 
suits better, like such expressions 
as ém) 5 orevdxovro yuvaikes 
TidrpoxrAov mpdpacw, aopay 3 
avTay Khde éxdorn. 

exacrov. Not ‘‘every parti- 
cular,” but a ‘‘ particular case,’ 
or ‘‘ particulars,’ explained fur- 
ther on by mpdteds tivos. 


ETOTSPON. 


CAP, X. 


Q. “Ide towuv, 3 dire EvOudpov, didakov xai 9 
iva copwrepos yévwpat, Ti cos TEeKNnpLov éorTiv, 
ravres Oeot nyovvras éxeivoy adlews teOvdavat, Os 
) 4 9 8 v li £ 5 Q \ e XN nn 
ntevov avopodovos yevowevos, Evvdc0els b7rd tod 
ouamet 4 4 s , \ ‘ 
rotov Tov amoGavoytos, Oden teXeuvTHCas bua Ta 
id, mpiv tov Evvdjcayra twapa Trav éEnyntav rept 
9D rubécban, ti ypy Trotety, Kal btrép Tod ToLovTOU 
Led ” 3 \ 3 la U ‘ 
pOds eyes ereEcévas kai émioxnmtec Oat hovov tov 
a 4. a 
7@ Tratpt 101, wept TovT@Y TeLpPa Ti fos Tages 
¢ ee Q a , \. e A 
iEacOat, ws TravTos waAXOV Tavres Jeo HyodvTat 


aS ExeLy TavTHY THY TMpakwy. 


iat. Euthyphro being pro- 
y discouraged by having his 
ake thus plainly set before 
has to 
rofessions of inferior 
vledge on Socrates’ part. 
adyres Qeol jyotvra... 
r these words we have a 
ral description of the occur- 
2, the words xa) trtp tod 
wrov depending on ti tex- 
w éorw as: ‘* How do you 
v that all the gods think... 
that it is right ?” 
dy Onredwv ... pbdon. So- 
1$ puts the case indefinitely, 
s to qualify the direct inter- 
tive and soften his apparent 
sdulity : “Supposing a man 
3 Serving, and were to com- 
a murder,” &c. Hence the 
loyment of the potential ay, 
essing contingent or possible 
m, and of the conjunctive. 
it is not an entirely ima- 
ry case. Hence the con- 
itive is primary. 
‘Spopdvos yey. This expres- 
seems to imply possible 


e reassured by’ 


_€6 pdda mwpecBurys. 


” ¢ “a 
Kav por txavas B 


innocence of intent to slay. 
Translate, ‘‘committed maz- 
slaughter.” 

o0don reAeurhoas. Take with 
aptly, ‘loses his life before. . .” 
Cf. 4, init., 8s ye tuyxdve: Sy 
For this 
verb, Xen. Cyr. 1, 3, 12. xaAe- 
woy qv &AAov POdoas TodTO ToLh- 
cayra, sc. **To do this before 
he did.” 

deoud. Noun heteroclite. 

émtoxhrrecOar. ‘*Dicitur de 
iis, quae cum impetu uodam in 
aliquid irruunt.” Stallb. Skharw 
is used of a darting light in 
Aesch. Ag. 302, Aluyny 3° Sarep 
Topyarw toxnyey daos. For the 
gen. gédvov, cf. damnatur ca- 
pitis, and capitis accusare in 
Nepos. 

mwayTos paddov. The sense 
of comparison is lost here: 
‘‘without doubt,” ‘‘ absolutely.” 
Cf. Rep. 555, D., nat eicdavel- 


‘Covres Ett wAovoidtepor Kad év- 


tTyndtepor ylyvwvrat; to which 
the answer is, wayrds ye waAAov 
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a 


évdeiEn, éyxopidtwv oe él copia ovdémote mrav- 
Toma, 
EYO©. ‘AA’ laws ove ddiyov épyov éotir, @ Lo- 
Kpates’ érret Travu ye capes Exoups av érideiEal aor. 
2Q. Mavéavw ott aot boxe tTav StxacTav 
Svcpabéarepos elvau eet éxeivors ye evdeiter SHAOV 
btt, @s dduxd Té dott Kat ot Geol &rravtes Ta TOYLUTA 
picovouy. 
 EYO. [ldvv ye TAPAS, @ LXwxpates, édv ep 
akovwat yé ou Aé€yorTos. 


CAP. XI. 


—C SQ. AN dkovoovrat, eavrep ed Sonys rEysur. 
, \ ~ 9 , v4 f A N 9 ‘N 
TO0dE O€ Gov evevOnaa du Ré€yovTos, Kal TpOs é“auTOV 

a fe ? 
cKoT@® 66 TL pardista pe EvOudpwr SiddEecev, ws. 
ot Geot drravtes TOV ToLovToy Oavatov nyovvTas aduKov 
3 / ay: 2 AN , bd 77 4 
ElVal, TL WAaAAOV eyo wewalynxa Trap EvOvdpoves, té 
mot é€otl TO Gavoy TE Kal TO avoctov; Deopicés pev 
N le) \ eM” e ” ” # 9 \ \ ? 
yap TOUVTO TO Epyov, WS EOLKEV, Ein av. aAANAG yap ou 
Le 


B, éwef. To this truly mobile 
particle it is hard to assign a 
meaning that will serve for more 
than two consecutive passages. 
Euthyphro says, “ It will likely 
be a long affair; ”’ and ‘‘I could 
jay the question before you very 

clearly.” What then is the 
connection between these two 
remarks? If we look on to 
Socrates’ rejoinder it will seem 
that he takes Euthyphro’s re- 
mark to imply, ‘‘ You will need 
a lot of explanation,” and allows 
that he is certainly very dense. 
The full sense would then seem 
- to be, ‘*’T will be a long business 
since (you will need it explained 
very clearly, and this I shall be 


able, and) feel it my duty to do.” 


pavOdyw, ‘*I comprehend.” 
Cf. Ar. Birds, 1063, ME. Mav- 
Odvets; TIE. O¥ pavOdyw. Others 
join pavOdvw bts... 

tav SxaoTtav Svan. Refers to 
the words in 3 B., moAd ay jyuiv 
mpdrepov wepl éxelvou Adjos yév- 
oro éy Tq Sxasrnyply h wept éuod. 

C. 7é5e refers to what follows. 

EvOuppwy. The third person 
here instead of the second gives . 
an additional weight to the state- 
ment of the situation, enabling 
Euthyphro as it were to put 
himself outside himself, and 
view the difficulty as a disin- 
terested spectator. 

@s €ouev, te. according to 
Euthyphro’s decision on ground 
of his own knowledge. 
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roUT@ édavn dpTe opicpuéva Td Savoy Kab wy. TO yap 
Ocomices dv wat Oeodires ebavn. Gore TovTov' pev 
ddinut ce, & EvOudpov, cat et Bovret, mavtes avto D 
HrycicOwaoav Oeot ddixov Kal ravtes pLcovvT@V. adr 
dpa tovto viv émavopOovpeba év TO AOYH ws DO meV 
dv mavres ot Acot picdow, avociov éotw,d 8 dv 
pirdasy, dovov' 38 dvoi wey Pirwowy, 06 86 pwicaow, 
ovdérepa  apdotepa; dp ottw BovrAEt Huiv wpicbar 
viv wept Tov daiov Kal TOD avocion ; 

ETO. Ti yap cwrvet, & Dwxpates ; 

TQ. Ovdev eué ye, 6 EvOvhpov, adrAa od 87 TO 
gov oKoTret, eb TOTO UToOéwevos olTW PdoTa pe 
buSaEeus 8 biréoxov. 

ETO. ‘AN éywye datny dv todTo elvat 76 Sacov, 
0 dv tmavtes of Geol diraat, eal Td évavtiov, 6 av E 
qavtes ot Geol pic@owy, avoctov. 

TQ. Ovxodv éricxovradpmev ad rotro, & EvOudpor, 
ei KANOS NEyeTal ; 7) EGpev Kai OUTMS HuBY Te a’TaV 
dtrodeyoucla Kat THY addwv, dav povov dF Tis 
Te Eye ovtw, EvyywpodvTes Exew ; 7) oKeTTéoy, Ti 
evel 6 A€yoor ; 

EYO. Xxerréov. olpat pévroe &ywye Tovto vuvi 
KaNOs Aéyeo Oar. 


ov tobTy ep. Eptidp., ‘‘These yrovingan antagonist’s assertior. 


distinctions have no bearing on 
the definition of piety and im- 
piety.” —Jowett. 

7d yap, sUbj., Oeopises dy appo- 
sitive, at Seop:Aés, predicative. 

ddlyul oe, ‘* I let you off from 
this ;” z.e., ‘‘ You need not con- 
cern yourself about proving that 
to me.” 

D. éravopbotueba, “set ~up- 
right afresh ;” prove and justify 
any proposition. Stallb. aptly 
compares éAéyxeiv, which com- 
bines the two notions of dis- 


Lf 


and proving your own. Cf. Ar. 
Eccl. 485, 7d mpayp’ ércyx dev. 

ws $ wey. The emphatic word 
in this sentence is mdytes, 
‘* What ali the gods hate.” 

ovdérepa } aupdrepa. Cf, Rep. 
555) D, of wey dpelaovres xpéa, 
of 5& &rysoe yeydvores, of S58 
Gupdrepa, + 

EK. jay te abt. amodex ... 
*‘on our own or other’s autho- 
rity.” Cf. Phaed. 92, E., uate 
éuavrod pire &AAgU dmodt- 
xeo8ar. 
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CAP. XII. a 
LQ. Tay’, & ’yabé, Bérriov cicdweOa. évvdonoor 
10 yap To Tordvde’ dpa 7d Botov, bre Soroy eore, Piretrat 
bd TOV Gedy, H OTL hirci tas, Gotov EoTLV ; 
ETO. Ovx ofS 6 tu Nevers, © DOxKpares. 
SQ. AAN éy@ eipdcopar cadécrepoyv ppdcar’ 
Adyouév te hepdpevov Kal gépov, Kal dyduevov Kal 


dyov, Kat op@pevov Kal opav' 


Kat WavTa Ta. TOl- 


abra pavOavers OTe Etepa aAAHAWY Eo) Kai 4 ErEpa. 
ETO. "Eryoryé pou Sox pavOdvev. | 
2Q. Ovxody nat dirovpevov ti éott, Kal TovTou - 


ETepov TO didrow ; 


*Apa Td Sccov... In other 
words, ‘‘ Are these gods with 
their quarrels and disputes to 
be the rule for us, or is there 
a higher basis or sanction of 
Right which they recognise in 
their better moments ?” 

ox olf... Notice Euthy- 
pe inacquaintance with the 

ogic of the Sophists. 

kal mdyra, &c. ‘And that 
there is a difference in all such 
things ; and where the difference 
lies. 7 

#, ‘Sin what way, manner, or 
regard.” Cf. Lat. gua. 

ovxovy, &c. The drift of this 

iece of reasoning requires eluci- 
dation: In brief it is this : ‘‘ All 
things that are in a particular 
condition are so because they 
have been brought into it by a 
motive power, ¢g. the carried, 
the led, the become, the loved, 
have all had some one to carry, 
lead, make, or love them. Now 
Euthyphro and I are asking, Is 
piety to be defined as ‘the loved 
of the gods?’ No. Because we 
Aust not say that, because ‘we 


find the two (viz., piety and the 
loved of the gods) roughly corre- 
sponding, we are to rest satisfied. 
Piety may be something more 
than the loved of the gods. And 
we know that the ‘loved of the 

ods’ implies that the gods love. 

ow the gods loving is prior to 
loved of the gods. So we can 
put our definition back a step 
and say, ‘Piety is found in all 
cases of the gods loving ;’ and 
there may be other cases un- 
known to us of piety. Clearly, 
then, Piety, or iis Holy, is the 
larger and anterior notion. For 
‘Heaven loves’ is anterior to 
‘loved of Heaven.’ If a reason 
or cause.is to be found for 
‘Heaven loves,’ we are irre- 
sistibly forced back to the prin- 
ciple because it is holy.” This, 
then, is the order: (1) This is 
Holy ; (2) Therefore all the gods 
love it ; so we find that (3) Things 
holy are god-beloved. Thus does: 
Plato deify the Idea, and ration- 
alise the deity, being driven to 
his conclusion by the state of 
the popular theology. 
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EYO. Ilds yap ov ; 

TQ. Aéye 87 ot, mérEpov 0 Sisiueras dio7e B 
hépetar, pepopevov eoti, 7 dv Addo 71; 

ETO. Ove, arXa 1a TovTO. 

SQ. Kat ro ayouevov 57, Store dyerat, Kal TO 
Opw@mevorv, Store Oparat ; 

ETO. I[lavv ye. 

=D. Ovdw« dpa dudte_dpmpevov yé ears, dia Toit 
Opatat, GAAG tovvaytiov Sore épatat, Sia tovTo 
Opw@pevov’ ovdé dtots ayopevdv é€ort, dia tTovta aye- 


Tat adda Suite ayetat, Sid tTovTO aycuevov' ovée 


Siete epdpevov, éperat, adda Sidte déperas, 
depdpevov. apa Kxatadnrov, & EvOudpor, 5 BovAopas 


Aéyesv; PBovrAopas Sé rede, Sts, ef te yiyverar 4C 
el re mdoxes tt, ovy Ste yuyvdpevéy dots, yiyveras, — 
GAN’ Ste yiyvetas, yuyvopevdy éotiv’ ovS bre mdoyov 
€oTl, TATYEL, GAN OTL TWacyxEl, TacYov eoTiv’ H ov 
Evyywpets ottws ; 

EYO. “Eyorye. | 

20. Ovxotv nal 7d dtrovpevory 7 ywyvepevdv ri 
€oTiv 7 Tacyxoy TL UTO Tov; 

EYO. Ilavu ye. 

2Q. Kal roiro dpa ovtws Exes, WoTrEp Tu TpoTEpa’ 
ovy Ste hirobpevev oti, Pireiras bro av gidrEirat, 
GNX’ Ore direlrat, pirovpevor ; 

EYO. Avaykn. 


B. Ove &pa, &c. This is to 
show that the @eopiAds is not 


Ovrnovy.. ‘S Well, and the 
loved has become what it is, 


the cause of the gods loving it, 
but, ¢ contrario, the gods loving 
is the cause of its being Peog:Arés. 
It is not therefore holy, because 
Oeodires. 

C. Bobropa Adyew, * mean.’ 
Cf. French ‘‘ vouloir dixe.” 


or is what it is through some 

agency ?” 
ird ay. 

apoecroy, IT. 


VY. S. note on dv 
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D XQ. Ti &n obv Aéyowev epi Tod daiov, @ Eu- 
Gidpov; GAAo TL Pircirat vo Geav Tavtav, ws oO 


es) 


aos NOYOS ; 
ETO. Naz. 


SQ. Apa d1a Tovto, ore Gaotov eorev, 7 Sv’ GAA TE ; 

EYO. Ov«, adrd ba ToT. 

ZQ. Avdts dpa oordv éott, hireirat, adr’ oux, OTL 
ircitrat, dua Tov7T0 Gotov Easy ; 


ETO. 


*Bowxev. 


20. Adda pev 87 dvore ye direirat vo Oedv, 
didovpevov €or Kal Geogires TO oe 


ETO. [las ‘yap ov ; 


=O. Ove apa TO Oeodires Eciov éotw, @ Kv- 
Gudpov, ovdé Ta Gavov Oeopirés, WS od Aéyers, GAN’ 


Erepov.totTo TouTou. 


ETO. [lds 87, & Zexpares ; 
=O. “Ore 6podo-you nev TO pep Body b1a ToVTO 
giretaGan, OTL Oatov EoTW, GAN’. ov Si0TL pees 


OaLOV ElvaL’ 7 Yap; 
EYQ. Nai. 


D. &AAO Tt pidctra. . . 2.¢. 


** We have without doubt agreed 


that all the gods love it.” The 


whole phrase was &AAo 7: %. So 


in Her. 1, 109, &AAot: # Acl- 
werat Td évOcdrey éuol Kivdivwv 
6 péyioros ; 

Aidtt pa . We here as- 
sume the major premise, ‘* Be- 
cause & thing is holy .*. it is 
god-beloved.’ 

Obx dpa Td Ocopirds, &. The 
god-beloved is not therefore the 
same thing as the holy, or ‘* The 
god-beloved and the holy are not 
coextensive and coincident.” 

E. 8rt dpodoyotuey... In 
this chapter Socrates has been 
proving two propositions :-— 


(1) That the Ocopires is so 
because the gods love it; in 
other words, that the gods loving 
must be regarded as something 
coming before the existence of 
the @eopirés, or god-beloved. 

(2) That the @eopirds cannot 
with any reason or accuracy be 
said to be the same thing as the 
dovov. Euthyphro allows that 
the gods love a thing because 
it is holy—Ardrs tpa Soidv éor. 
gidetra:. This, then, is some- 
thing prior to the gods loving, 
and if the gods loving is prior 
to the god-beloved, then, a for- 
tiort, the 8cvoy is prior to and 
greater than the @eogiaAces. 
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CAP. XIII. 

2Q. To dé ve Geodirés Ors hereiras vrs Oedr, 
avt@® TovTm TH PirciaGas Oeogirés elvat, dAN ovy 
oTt Oeoderés, dia TovTo diAcia Aas. 

ETO. Ad7OF réryeus. 

2Q, AX ef ye tavtov jv, db dire EvOddpov, ro 
Acopirés Kat TO Sovov, e¢ uéev Sia TO Sotov eElvar 
éptdetto TO Govov, Kai Sid TO Oeoderéds elvas edu- 
Aelro dv TO Geodirés’ cb Sé Sua Td PireicOar td 11 
Oedv ro Oeodirés Ocodires nv, Kal TO dovov av Sea 
TO dircicbat Govov jv. viv 8e dpds, bri evavtins 
| EYXETOV, WS TravTaTracly ETépw@ GvTEe GAANAWY. TO [eV 
yap, OTe pirettas, éotiv oloy PircicBas’ to 8 Gre 
— éotiv olov dirctoOan, Sia rovdtTo hircitar. Kad «evdv- 
vevelts, @ EvOuppov, épwramevos to Savor, 8 Ti 


°AAN’ ef ye tabrdy jy. sBain, 
premising these three steps— 
(1) The holy is loved by the 
gods because it is holy; (2) The 
gods love certain things; (3) The 
god-beloved is the result of the 
ods loving—we can argue thus: 
If the holy and the god-beloved 
were the same, from (3), then 
the holy would be the result of 
the gods loving; but from (1) 
the holy is the cause of the gods 
loving, which is absurd. Next: 
If the holy and the god-beloved 
were the same, from (1), the god- 
beloved would be loved by the 
gods, because it is god-beloved, 
7.e. it would be the cause of the 
~ gods loving ; but from (3) it is 
the result of the gods loving, 
which is absurd. 
olov pircioba., 7.¢. Sotoy. ‘Pro- 
_pter suam ipsius naturam.”— 
Stallb. . 

Sri qiaeirat, 1.6. Oeopires: 
7.€ we place it under the holy 
things, because we recognise in 


it the characteristics of the 


Sotoy. 
Tw) pty ydp... <A restate- 
ment of the position. The one, 


viz., the god-beloved, being 
loved, or because it is loved, is 
lovable, or ‘‘of a kind to be 
loved” (Jowett), while the other 
is loved beeause it is of a kind 
to be loved. In the latter case 
the lovable qualities are evident, 
in the former they need to be 
drawn out. 

kal xwduveders ... **So it ap- 
pears, Euthyphro, that you wi 
not make known to me the true 
essence of the holy, but only 
tell me one of its particular cases 
or manifestations,”’ viz., that all 
the gods love it. V.S. note on 
7, el8os. El8os and ovcla are 
different names for the same 
thing, viewed in different lights : 
elSos, the true form or model, 
exemplar ; ovofa, the really ex- 
isting, opposed to rd6os, what is 
experienced (mdoxera:) Dy men. 

% 
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oT éo71t, Tv pev ovTiay mot avToU ov BovAco Gar 
° “ , , 
Sndaoas, wabos Sé Te wept avToU NEyELY, O TL TC- 
A a ¢€ ¢ a. 
B wov0e rovro TO datov, pideioOas vid travtwv Ogav 
6 tt Sé Sv, ovtrw eles. ef ovv aor didov, mH pe 
a a] 
‘-amroxpiwy, adrAa taAuv etme €& apyns, Tt Tote ov TO 
* ¥ a eo a ¥ e A , 9 
ootov cite direlras viro Gedy, cite OT1dy TacyeEL. ov 
. 2. , ’ ’ >A , 
yap wept rovrov SiovcoueOa’ aAXd’ eirré tpoOvpas, 
| , 
ti cote TO TE GOLOY Kat TO avocLoY 
EYO, AAX’, @ Ywepartes, ove Ex Eywye dws 
cot eirw 5 vow. TepsépyeTar yap Tes del Hyiv O av 
, \ P] me -f ef a Jf it 
apoOwpeda, ai ove eGérer every oTrOV aV lopvcw- 
pea avro. 
A a 
LQ, Tov nuetepov mpoydvov, d EvOvdpov, éorxev 
C eivaz AatédXov ta bro cov Aeyopeva. Kat EL perv 
auTa& éyw Edeyov Kat érTiOéunv, tows dv pe émé- 
¢ , 
GKOTTES, WS dpa Kat éuot Katd rHv éxeivou Evyye- 
vVeLay TA EV TOES Aéryors épya aTrobibpackes Kab OVK 
- €Béret péverv"orov av Tis avTa OH viv dé — coi yap 
al broOéaess cioiv—dddov on TLVOS SEL OKMLLAaTOS. 
ov yap €OéAovc! cot jeéverv, WS kat QuT@ cou Ooxel. . 
ETO. “Epoi 88 Soxet oxetov Tt TOU avTOD TKO 
patos, ® Lexpates, SeicGar Ta ANeyopeva’ TO yap 


3 11 werov0e Td 8a... ‘a par- C. awrodiipdoxer. These were 


ticular phase which the holy 
undergoes,” ‘‘one aspect of the 


holy.’ V.S. note on 9, ovxoiv, 
&e. 

B. efrw 9 vod, “express my 
thoughts.” 

meprepxerar. Sc. to the same 
point. 


‘ei wey. . . viv de, infra, 

&pa, ‘‘as you say.” 

Tov Huerépou mpoy. Ct. Alcib. 
Maj. 121, A., Socr. nai yao rd 
nuerepov, @ yevvaie ’AAKiBiadn, 
eis Aaldador .. . (avapéverar). 


certain statues or figures en- 
dowed with locomotive power. 

go, with reference to Euthy- 
phro’s words, mepiepxerat ... 
nuiy.,. For ca vs note on 
5, biBacKdAm. 

ov... €6€Aover pévery, ‘‘ show 
an inclination to be on the 
move.” Jowett. 

vd ydp, &c. ‘* For it is not 1 
who worked in this locomotion, 
this inability = stay in one 
place... 
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; “ a bd] a 9 a 9 
meputévar\avTois TOUTO Kal pH MEVELY EY TH BVT@ OvK 
, r) A e %: 
éyo eit 6 evTiOels, dAAA ov pot Soxeis 6 Aaidados’ D 
7A 9 a ¢ ” aa aA ef 
énel Ewov ye Evexa Eweved ay TaUTA OUTYS. 

* , ~ 
2. Kuvduvevw dpa, @& éraipe, exeivou Tov 
‘ t Sad 
avdpos Seworepos yeyovévar THY TEXVNV TOGOLTY, OTW 
la) , ? \ \ 
6 ev TH aUTOD pova emroies ov pévovta, éeyw dé 
: “a le s \ 
Tpos TOs éLavToD, WS Eoxe, Kal Ta AAACTpLA. Kal 
“~ 4 ’ ” , 3 o Cd 
S7Tu TOUTO moe THS TéxvNS éoTi KopurporaTov, OTL 
” ’ 4 \ \ f 
-axav elt coos, eBovrounnv yap av wou Tous do- 
4 ‘ J 4 c\ ae. A a Q 
yous pévety, Kal axivytws LopvaGat waddrAov 7H pos EK 
1H Aatdarovu codia ta Tavradov ypnpata yevéo Gat. 
Kal tovTwy yey GOnv, emresdn Sé pot Soxeis ov tpv- 
pay, avtos ao. EvptrpoOupnoouas SeiEar, Errws av 
pe SidaEats mept Tod doiov’ Kal wn TpoatroKdpys. 


D. eyod ye évexa, ‘‘as faras pains to help you towards point- 


I am concerned.” Cf. Eng. ingouttome...” As it were 
‘‘ for me;” e.g., ‘You may go ‘infuse the healthy desire of im- 
for me” = ‘‘I will not stop parting real knowledge into one 


you.” So Her. 1, 42, rod puAdo- 
govTos elvekev. 

Sewdrepos thy réxv. Cf. rdv 
Sjuovy TirOeds; ch. 1 and 
note. 

THs Téxyns, partitive geni- 
tive, ‘‘amongst the character- 
istics of my art this one is the 
finest.” 

padrdAoy #, &c., ‘‘rather than 
to possess the wealth of Tantalus 
besides the cunning of Daedalus.” 

E. &5ny, sc, txouer, ‘“*A 
truce tothis.” : 

tpupay, ‘‘mollem et delicatum 
te praebere,” Stallb. This verb 
expresses the feeling of fas- 
tidiousness and effeminacy con- 
sequent upon indulgence or deli- 
cate living, all which is here 
transferred to the intellectual 


sphere, 
adtés oo, &c, ‘I will take 


who already has the power, but 
lacks the inclination. By such 
an artful manifestation of words 
does Socrates try to excite Eu- 
thyphro to say all he can for the 

uestion, drawing him on by this 
akil ful flattery to help the poor 
stumbler, as he represents him- 
self, along the road of know- 


ledge. 

This little diversion concern- 
ing Daedalus, with the remarks 
preceding and following, is 
thrown in, in a masterly manner, 
to rest the mind of the hearer 
between the arguments, So- 
crates is going to begin another 
bout on the original question, 
but gives his companion a short 
breathing time and a slight re- 
freshment (this little Daedalus 
episode) before again entering 
the dialectical lista, 

BO 
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‘ er 9 9 “ a 4 9 a 
WOE yup’ OUK arayKatov cou Soxet Sixatoy elvat Trav 
TO OGLOV ; 

EYO. “Epouye. 

ZQ. ‘Ap’ ody nat wav 1o Sixarov dovov, H TO 

‘ ‘ A a ites ’ \ ‘ , 3 “A o 
12 wév bcrov wav Sicacoy, TO dé Sixavov od wav touov. 

GANGA TO peyv aUTOV OaLov, TO Cé TL Kal GAO; 

ETO. Ody éxopat, db Sexpates, Tois Neyouevors. 
- 50, Kat pv vedtepos y' euov ef ove éXatrov 7 

id e . r) , ~ \ , 

daw copwrepos’ GAA’, 0 Aéyo, TpUPas vd TAOVTOU 

an tA > > > 4 , t ‘ \ 

THS copias. GAA, @ paxdpie, Edytewve cavTov' Ka} 

yap ovdé yaXerrov KaTavojacat 6 Aéyw. Aéyw yap 81) 

TO évavTiov H O ToLNTHS eTrOinogEV O TOLHOAS 


Ziva &é tov &pEavra, Kat os rade wdvr 
EPUTEUTEY, 
Ov« €Oereus eirrety’ iva yap Séos, évOa Kat 
aides. | 
éym ovv TovT@ Svadepouar TO TroinTH. € Tw cou S77; 
ETO, [dvu ye. 
ZQ. Ov Soxed por elvan, (iva Séos, EvOa Kai aides. _ 
ToAAOlL yap po. Soxovet, Kat vécous Kal qwevias Kal_ 


obx dvayxaiov... Socrates Hence holiness is a part or 


is going'to extract from Euthy- 
phro the admission that although 
all things holy are just, it is not 
true that all just things are holy. 
This may be thus geometrically 
represented 

A, things just; B, things 

holy. 





where we see that though no 
things holy are not also just, 
there are yet some just thin 

(A) which are not holy (B). 


species of what justice is the 
whole or genus. 

7) 5é€7t, The indefinite pro- 
noun is added because it is not 
known what part of justice is 
covered by holiness, and what 
by other virtues. So Lucian, 
D. Mort. 16, 5, ef yap 6 wévy mus 
év odpayg, 65¢ wap’ juiv, ob 7d 
eRwrov, To 8t copa ev Olrn- 
kévis %5n yeyévnrat, where 6 
pev mis is the (indefinable) di- 
vine part of Heracles that has 
left the earth. 

tivrewe o. ‘‘brace yourself.” 

months. Stasinus, who wrote 
the Cypria. 
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G@AXa ToAXG TOLavTa SedioTeEs, Sedsevas ev, aidetaOat 
dé undev tavdra, & Sedtacw. ov xal cot Soxel ; 

EYO. Ulavu ye. 

SQ. AAN wa ye aidds, EvOa Kai Séos elvac 
émet Extev GaTis aidovpevds TL Tpayya Kal aicyu- 
vomevos ov tepoPnrai te Kai Sédouxev Gua Soka: 
Tovnpias ; 

EYO. Aédarxe pév ov. 

TQ. Ove dp’ apOas Eyes Aéyew* va yap Séos, 
évGa Kal aidds, adr’ iva pev aidas, évOa Kat Séos° 

> , o dé A 9 >, \ , : 
ov pmevTos iva ye O€0s, TavTayod aidds, zl -rrépv 

) , a : 
yap, oluat, Sé0s aidots’ popiov yap aidws Sdéous, 
aomrep aptOpod mepitTov, woTe OvX iva wep apLOpds, 
” A , a be , ” “NY / 
évOa Kai mepsttoy, iva dé TepiTTov, évOa Kai apLOuos. 
émet yap ov vuv ye; 

EYO. I_dvu ye. 

ZQ. Td rowovrov sowuv Kat éxed Aéyov 7pa- 

? ” ” om” ao Loa P 
‘Tov, apa iva Slkatov, éevOa Kai ootov, » Wva,pweév OoL0Yr, 
“ \ / ” 1 o7 >. a ef é 
cvda rai dixatoy, iva € Sixacov, od mavtayoi touov' D 
J 


BAN’ Iva uty alddés.... This reverence, which is a part of 


will be expressed as above, CC 
being fear, D being reverence. 


Cc 


@) 


C 


All reverence implies fear, but 
not all fear reverence. And 
there the poet is wrong, for he 
makes the two coextensive. 

ov pévras Wa ye Sdos... ye 
qualifies the whole sentence, 
being placed as soon as possible 
after the beginning of the wrong 
stutement, to which it calls at- 
tention, or which it stigmatises. 

em wadov, &c. ‘* Fear is a 
term of wider extension than 


fear.” 

dore ovx, &c. ‘In the same 
way all number is not odd, but 
all odd implies number.” All 


‘this is to show that, though all 


things holy are just, all just 
things are not holy—that justice 
is the larger head under which 
we can range holiness, Defi- 
nition, logicians tell us, is per 
genus et differentiam, 1.e. by 
giving the genus or family, and 
the distinctive marks of the 
particular member of the family 
we have in view. Justice is the 
genus: it remains then to: find 
the differentia, or distinguishing 
marks of this particular phase 
of justice called holiness. 
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poptov yap rob Sixalov 76 Lctov, obtw dapev } drAwS 
aot Ooxel ; 

ETO. Ov«, GAr’ obra. daiver ydp poe dp0as 
Aéyerv. . 


CAP, XIV. 


=i. “Opa 89 To wera TovTO. ef yap Epos TO Golo 
tov duxaiov, det 87) Huds, ws Eorxev, €Ecupety TO trotov 
fLépos av éln Tov StKaiov TO Sotov. et péev OvV ov pe 
npwtas TL Tav viv Sy, olov trotov wépos éotly apiOuov 
TO dptiov Kak Tis MY TUYXdvEL ODTOS 6 ApLOLOS, ElTroV 
av, ote Ss av pn oKadnyvos 7, GAN icoaKEeNys 1 ov 
done cor ; 

ETO. “Epourye. 

E XQ. Tlepa 8% nai od eve odTtw SidaEat, 70 Trotov 
pépos Tov Sixaiov Sov dori, wa nat Merjro 
Aéywpev ned Huas adicciy und aceBelas ypadeo- 
Jat, ws ixavas 75n Tapa cod peyaOnxotas Ta TE 
evoceBn Kal boa Kai Ta gL. 

EYO. Todto roivuy emouye Soxet, @ TDwHxpares, 
TO pépos Tov Sexaiou elvar cdaeBés te Kai Sotov, To 
mept thy TOV Oew@v Oeparreiay’ TO de mepi THY TOY 
avOparwyv TO AowTrov elvar Tov Sixalov pépos. 


definition out of Euthyphro, 


D. rd &priov, even, conn. w. 
which he at once proceeds to 


tpw, &pt:, ‘fitting exactly ;” 


explained by ivooxeAfs, equal- 
limbed, opposed to oxadnvds, 
halting, or with unequal limbs. 
These terms are transferred here 
from geometry to arithmetic. 

E, roiro rolvvy. Socrates at 
last succeeds in getting a further 


test. Euthyphro divides justice 
into two parts, perhaps with the 
odd and even division of num- 
bers running in his head, into 
justice with respect to heaven, 
and with respect to men. The 
former, he says, is holiness, 
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CAP. XV. 


SQ, Kal cards yé wor, d EVOvdpor, halves rNeyerv" 
GANG optkpod Twos ETL evdens eis. THY yap Oepa- 13 


meiav ove Evvinus Hvriva ovopdtess. 


ov yap Tov 


Aéxyers ye, olai wep Kat ai rept ta ddXra Oeparreiai 
ciot, TovavTny Kal trept Oeovs. Aéeyomev yap Tov — 
olov dapév, immovs ov was énlatatas Oeparrevewy, 


GNA’ 6 tides’ yap; 
EY©. ITTavu ye. 


2Q. ‘H ydp rou trmenn larrwv Oepareia. 


ETO. Nai. 


ZQ. Ovdé ye xivas was éerictatat Oeparevew, 


GAN’ 6 KUYHYyETLKOS, 
ETO. Odras. 


2Q. ‘H ydp rou Kuvyyetiann xvvov Oeparrela. 


ETO. Nail. 


=Q. ‘H &é Bonratinn Boor. 


ETO. ITlavu ye. 


TQ, ‘H Se 8% dovdrns te wal edcéBera Oedv; w 


EvOvdpov’ ottw réyers ; 
ETO. “Eyoye. 


2. Ovdsxoty Oepareia ye waca TavTov Svatpart- 
TeTat, olov todvde én’ adyab@ Tivi éoTs, Kal @herela 


GAAA opuixpod. Socrates will 
not start on the discussion of 
this definition without having 
it clearly understood what the 
words mean. 

Aéyouey ydp wou, . . Socrates 
was going to say, ‘‘ We under- 
stand, do we not, that every 
Gepawela has its particular art, 
and cannot be undertaken ex- 


cept by him who is acquainted 
with that art.’”’ But he breaks 
off with an example, oldy payer, 
and proceeds to establish the 
principle in his usual way by 
ting instances,—Stallb. 

. olov rodvde, sc. Aéyw, as 
is shown by Rep. 331 C, ‘oloy 
Tordyde A€yw, was ky ‘wou 
efros eee 
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° a e¢ a . , or e cf € 
Tot Oeparrevopevov, momrep dpas 5%, Ste o: tama. V70 
Tns immiKns Oepatrevopevor @pedodvTat Kal BeAtious 
yiyvovras' 7% ov Soxotval cot; 


ETO. "“Eypovye. 


°C FQ. Kal of «ives yé ov ttro ts KuvayetiKis 


e A A A 9 ’ 
Kal of Boes urd tHS BonNraTéKhs, Kat tdA\ANa tavtTa 
om , ; x 
woavtws eri BrAadBn ole: tod Oepamevopéevou THV 


GOcpatreiay civat ; 


ETO. Ma Av’ ov« éywrye. 


2Q. AAN’ én’ wodereia ; 


ETO. Ilas & ov; 


>Q. °H ovv cal 4 dovdtns Oeparela otca Beep 
apéered té gore Oeav nal Bertiovs Tods Oeods Troted ; 
Kat ov TovTo Evyywpyoais dv, os éreddav ty dovov 
moins, Bertin tiva TOV Oewy atrepyales ; 

ETO. Ma Az ovk éywye. 

TQ. Ovdsé yap eyo, G EvOvdpov, olual ce rodrTo 
Néyeuv’ woAAoD Kal Séw* GAAG TovTou 81) Evexa Kai 
avnpopny, Tiva qwoTé Néyoss THY Ocpatrelay Trav Ocar, 
D ovy ayyoupevos oe ToravTny Eye. 

EYO. Kai op@ds ye, &® Twxpates’ ov yap Tot- 


aurnv Neyo. 


ba) e 


2Q. Elev’ ddnd tis 89 Gedy Geparreia ein av 7 


OOLOTNS ; 


of trxo. These examples 
from common ‘life are very fre- 
quently used by Socrates to 
establish analogies. Cf. Rep. 
335, BAawrduero: 3 Trrou Bed- 
thous # xelpous ylyvovra:; xelpous. 
dpa eis Thy ray Kuvav dperhy % eis 
thy terme; «7.2. | 

C. ov. Perhaps this pronoun 
has a. distinctive force: ‘You 
the theologian (who can hardly 
think so).’ 


®woAAov Kal dew. V.S. noto 
On WoAAod, ch. iv. 

tobrou 5) evexa Kal dynpduny 
.. obx Hyotpevos.. ‘‘l asked you 
for this reason, viz., that I wanted 
your repudiation of such an idea.” 
ovx belongs to Adyev, and fyob- 
#evos Means more than ‘‘ think- 
ing,’ —‘‘ Because I expected.” 

D. rls 3h 6., ‘quod tandem 
deorum officium?” acc. of cog- 
nate notion. 


EYTOY®PON. 


7 


EYO. “Hvmep, & Swxpates, ot SovdAot Tovs Se- 


aToTas Jepamevovawr. 


oO id e 
>Q. Marvdavw: siirnpetixn tis av, ws Zoey, cin 


Gents. 
ETO. Ilavu pév ody. 


CAP. XVI. 


— 3Q. “Exo av ovy etreiv, 9 iatpots vmnpetiKn 
eis Tivos Epyou aTrepyaclay TuyYaver oOvoa UTNpET.KN; 


> b € U +7] 
OVK ELS UYLELAS OLEL , 


‘fvmep ... Oep. Cf. Rep. 5, 
456, D, doerhy Gyr) inarloy 
dupséoovrat. Matthiae explains 
such verbs as governing an accu- 
sative on account of the active 
sense implied in them.’ 

h iarpois Sxnpetixh. The art, 
subservient or auxiliary to heal- 
ing others, which physicians 
use. Distinguish this carefully 
from 7 Geos dwnperixh lower 
down, which means ‘‘the art 
which others use serviceable 
to the gods for their own 
benefit.” 

There is a transition from one 
sense of Geparela and bm , ersii, 
to another in this p The 
Oepam.ia of dogs, horses, &c., is 
directed towards their paysical 
improvement. Oepareia there- 
fore means ‘‘ care for,” without 
any notion of subservience, but 
simply the care that every good 
master or workman gives to the 
instruments he uses for making 
a livelihood. But when we 
come to the answer, fren oi 
SovAo0: tovs Seoxdtas Oepamct- 
ovoty, the metaphor changes. It 
is no longer the mechanic or 
,the herdsman working indepen- 

dently, and giving proper atten- 


tion to his tools and his beasts, 
but a servant attending to the 
different wants and arbitrary 
demands of his master. Notice 
therefore the distinction drawn 
above. The Oeparela iarpois 
bwnperixh is the course of study 
and knowledge of detail neces- 
sary or ancillary to a physician’s 
right employment of his art; 
the result of it is dylesa, health, 
to the objects of its attention : 
whilst the Oepawela Oeois éanper. 
is the unreasoning, implicit at- 
tention that must be given from 
an inferior towards a superior in 
whose service he finds himself. 
“ho first @coawela is objective, 
directed towards the accomplish- 
ment of an external effect ; the 
second is the discharge of a 
duty. Plato, however, by pre- 
serving the same phraseology 
with really different meanings, 
drives Euthyphro to seek for 
some external good effected by 
our attention to divine worship 
and other religious duties, for 
the benefit of heaven; instead 
of perceiving that the conscious- 
ness of rectitude must be the 
chief resuit of attention to pious 
duties, 
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ETO. “Eyorye. 

ZQ. Ti 56; 9 vaumnyots vrnpetixn eis Tivos 
Epyou atrepyaciay UrnperiKn coTw ; 

E ETO. Ajfarov éti, bd Swxpares, els mroiov. 

SQ. Kat 2) oixodopmoss yé wov eis oixias + 

ETO. Nai. 

ZQ. Eéwé 87, b dptore 7 5é Oeots birnpetien eis 
Tivos Epyou amrepyaciay birnpetixy av ein; Syrov 
yap, 67. ov olcOa érretdnmep ta ye Ocia KddXNLCTA 
ons eldévar avOpatrav. | 

ETO. Kai adrnO9 ye Aéyo, © TwOKpares. 

SQ. Euzré 5 ™mpos Avés, Te wot éativ éxelvo 
TO mdrykanov epyov, & ot Geot Grrepyatovrat njeev 
UIrNpeTats Xpalevor ; | 

ETO. [oAAd Kal Kara, © TdhKpares. 

14 30. Kal yap of orparnyoi, & dire GAN’ Sums 
To Kepddatov avtav padiws av elrois, OTe vienv ev 
TQ TOM LM aTrepyatovTas 7 OU ; 

ETO. Ids & ov: 

SQ. TloAAd b€ x" owas Kai Kard Kal ot yewpyoi. 
GAX Suws To KepadAaoy avtayv dort THS atrepyacias 
n €x THS YAS TPOdN. 

EYO. T[lavu ye. 

>Q. Ti de 8; tev TwoAA@Y Kal Kadav, a of 
Geot amepyafovrat, Tt TO Keparatov éort THS amreEp- 
yacias ; 

B ETO. Kal odruyov tot apdrepov ecirov, & So- 
Kpates, OT WAEiovos Epyou éativ axpiBas radra 


nuiy alive Xpdpevot, V.S. adelovos Epyov. This gon. is 
ch. 7, E, xpdéuevos abr xapa- explained.as follows by Mat- 
Belyuar and note. thiae: ‘‘The genitive denotes 
Td xepddAaoy, Understand r7js . the person or thing in which 


amwepyacias beforeatray fromthe anything is found, whether as a 
next remark of Socrates. property or a quality,” &c:, &c. 
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mavTa ws exer pabeiy' rdde pévTos cou aTAds Eye, 
Ste éay pev Keyaptopeva Tes etiotnTat Tots Oeois 
ANéyew re xal rpdtrrew evyduevds te Kab Odwy, TadT’ 
éott Ta Sota, Kak owles TA ToLadTa ToOvs TE idlous 
olxous Kal Ta KoWa Tav TeAEwY' TAD éevavTia TOY 
kexaptopéevwv aceRh, a 7 Kal avatpérres aTravta Kal 


aToNAvoty. 


CAP. XVII, 


ZQ. *H word por Sia Bpayurépwv, @ EvOudpor, 
ei €Bovnov, elares Av TO Kepadaoy OY NpwTwY. adda 
yap ov mpdbupmos pe et SuddEau SiAos el, Kat yap viv 
reson én avt@ hoOa, arretpdrov' 6 et arrexpiva, 
ixavas dv dn wapa ood tHv caLoTnTa ewewabnen. 
viv 3é—dvayen yap Tov épwrdavta TO épwrwpmévep 
dxonovety, bry av exeivos bmayy ti Sn ad éyets 
70 Sovov Elva Kai THY doLoTHTAa; OvXL émaTHuNV 
Twa Tov Ovay Te Kal evyer Oat ; 


ETO. “Eyore. 


ZQ. Ovdxodv 76 Giev SwpeicOal ears tois Geois, 
To 8 evyerOas atteiv Tous Oeous ; 

ETO. Kal para, @ Swxpares. 

20. "Emiotnpn dpa airnoews xai Socews Ocois HD 
” OaLoTns ay ely, €x ToOUTOU TOU AOYoOV. 

EYO, Ildvu cares, & Séxpares, Evvijxas 6 cizrov. 

TQ. "EmiOupnris yap eips, @ pire, THs ons codias - 


Here we may say not a property 
_ or a quality, but a species or 
part of a genus or whole, and 
refer it to the general head of 
the partitive genitive, ‘‘is a 
wnatter of further exertion.” 

B. oder, ‘‘saves,” 7¢.e. from 


oracts or dispute, as we see from 


- the corresponding words, ava- 


Tpéwe: Kal awdAA,. 
mond, join to Bpaxurépwy, 
d7A0s el, plane videris. 
C. éx’ airg joba, Cf. Rep. 
532, Tore Bh en’ avrg ylyverta. 
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kai mpocéxw Tov vouv avTH Gore ov yapal weceiras 
6 te dp elarns* GANG po AéEov, tris abtn 4 UINpEecia 
9 la a a > a A > \ aa 
éort rots Oeots; aitety te dys avdtovds cal d:d0var 
éxeivots ; 


ETO. “Eywye. 


CAP. XVIII. 


LQ. ‘Ap’ odv ov Td dpOas aitetv av ein, dv Seo- 
pcOa trap éxcivwv, TavTa avTovs aiTely ; 

EYO. AdXa ci; | 

TQ. Kai ad 7d Siddvae dpOas, ov éexeivo. Tvyya- 
vouct Sedpevot map 7UOVY TAUTA exEivols avd ayTt- 


E Swpeta Gar; ov ‘yap mov Texvixov vy’ dv ein Swpopopetv 


Lo 


Sudévta tw TadTa, dv ovdev Serra. 

EYO. ‘AdrAn@7 Aéyers, @ Zdupares. 

=o. Byropict dpa tis dv ein, @ EvOigpov, 
réxyvn 1) Govorns Deots Kal dvOpurrous jwap daa- 
AnrXov. 

EYO., “Epuropixn, et ot rms Hds0v coe ovopater. 

SQ. Ar’ ovdev HOvoy Ewouye, es poy Tuyyxdver 
adnOes dv. hpdaov 6€ por, Tis 7 whédeta Tots Deois 
Tuyyaves ovca GTO TV Swpwv OY Tap’ nUaY AapBa- 
vovow; & pev yap Siddacr, tavri Sirov' ovdéev yap 
Huty éotiy ayadory, 6 te av py éxeivor SHow' a Ee 
Tap nav AauBavouct, TE whedodvtat; 4 TocovTov 
QUT@Y TAEOVEKTOUPEY KATA THV Ewroplay, OOTE TAVTA 
Tayada wap avtav rAapBavopuev, éxetvor 5€ Tap’ 
NL@V Ovoer ; 


D. &aad rh. sc. BAAS. art?” So nere, ‘‘It does not 


E. od yép mov... Cf. Rep. 
374, B, % wept roy médeuoy 
aywvla ob Texvixh Bonet elvan; 
‘*Is it not of the nature of an 


seem to be of the nature of an 
art that one should give,” &c. 

&dé€... Omission of ante- 
cedent. 
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ETO. ‘AAD’ oles,@ Texpates,* rovs Ceovs wde- 
NeloOat ao TOUTwY, a Tap Nudv AayRavovarr ; 

>Q. ArrAa ti Sywor’ av ein tadta, d Evdudpov, 
Ta Tap Huav Sapa Tots Oeois ; 

ETO. Ti & oles dAXo 7 Tin Te Kal yépa Kat 
Omep éyw apte éreyov, yapes ; 

XQ. Keyapiopévov dpa éotiv, & EvOud¢pov, tro B 
Gatov, ANA’ ovyt @hEALwOV OVdE Pirov Tois Beois ; 

ETO. Olas éywye wavrov ye padsora hiroy. 

- 30. Todro ap’ éorly av, ws éotxe, TO Gotov, TO — 

tois Geots didoy. 

ETO. Manuord ye. 


CAP. XI 


TQ. Oavydcer ovv tavra rNéyovNehe'aD 
paivevtus py pévovtes, Gd\Aa BadiLovTes~ 
aitiaces tov Aaidarov Badilovtas avtovs mro:ely, 
avTos WV TOAU ye TeyVvixwrepos TOU Aaidddov Kat 
KUKAM TrEepLLovTasS TroL@Y ; 4 OVK alaOdveL, OTL O NOYOS 
nuty wepredOdv madiv eis TavTOV Heer; mepynoat (3 
yap tov, ote év tT@ Eumpocbey To TE Sovov Kal TO 
Oeodires ov tavtov npiv épavn, GAN Erepa adAnAwv" 
Hovde Méwvnoas ; 

ETO. "“Eyoye. 

SQ. Nov ovv ove evvoeis, Ste +O ToIs Oeois 
dirov dys dovov eivat; TovTO dé GAAO TL H Beodurés 
ylyvetas; 7 ov; 







tt &hror’. ‘‘What name shall ee is put in the negative 
we give?” ‘‘ What are we to form, that this answer of Euthy- 
call?” phro’s may be more emphatic. 

B. uddtora glaov. Thereby and uncompromising. 
bringing the question round to C. é&y tg eurpocbey. Ch. 12 
its original starting-point. The ad fin. 
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ETO. ITavu ye. 


TQ. Odnvdrv 7 i apTe ov anes @LONO'YOUMEV, | Eb 
TOTE KAS, viv ovK OpOas TLOéwEDa. 


EYO©. *Eosxey. 


CAP. XX, 


3 A a ° 
2Q. "EE dpyiis apa nyiv madw oxemtéoy, Tt 
€OTL TO Ootov’ ws éyw, Tply av pabw, Exwv eivas 


OUK aTrodetAtdow. GAAA py ME aTiudons, aGAAa 
Tavtl TpoT@ Mpocéyov Tov vooy 6 Te pddLoTa 
viv eimé tTHv adnOeav. olaba yap, elrep Tis AAXOS 
? ’ N > bd 4 2 A e , 
avOpoTrwv, Kai ovn adetéos el, WoTrep 6 IIpwrtevs, 

‘ ” > \ \ wW Ce) ¢ v 
mpiv av elmrns. eb yap pn 7ono0a cadas Td TE Sotov 
Kal TO avoctoy, ovK eat OTrws av TroTe errexelpyaas 
¢ \ 9 A \ 4 Us a c 
bmép avdpos Ontos avépa mpecButTnv marépa SuwKa- 
Gev dovou, adrAa Kal rods Heods dv éSe cas wapa- 
Kiuvouvevely, LN OvK OpOHs avTd Trolnaols, Kai TOUS 
dvOpwrous noxuvOns. viv dé ev 018’, tu cadas oles 
Qn 7 la itd ‘ raed A 9 > 9 UA 
eldévat TO TE Gaotov Kal pn. ElTré ovV, w@ BeATICTE 
EvOudpoy, cat. uy atroxpuyy 6 ti auto Hyel. 

ETO. Eicadéis rowvv, & Swexpares. viv yap 
omevd@ Tol, Kai LoL Mpa amrévar. 

=Q. Ola morsis, @ Eraipe’ am’ édmridos pe xa- 

‘ , Ly ese 7 e \ a 

_ TaBar@v peyarys aTrepyel, NV Elyov, WS Tapa cov 


D. as s eyé, understand tos. 
‘Be sure I will not... 

éxay elva:. Jelf’s explanation 
-of this phrase seems scarcely 
likely : he compares @elew &pio- 
vos, and makes elvac = ovalay, 
‘* Willing in real earnest.” To 


this example Matthiae adds @épurs 
elvat, cbpmay elvat, Thuepoy elvat. 
etrep tis GAAOS. Socrates’ last 
attempt on the self-complacency 
of Euthyphro. 
éecoas. This word must be 
taken both with @eovs and wapar. 
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XN LA @ XN N ‘ na N f 
padeoyv Tad Te Cola Kal wn Kal THS mpos MedAnTov 
ypadfs avadrAdEopuat, evderEduevos exeiv OTe coos 16 
wv b 9 , ) A id ‘4 €f ? 
76n wap EvOvdpovos ta Oeia yéyova nal ote ov- 
KéTL UT’ ayvoias avToayedidfw ode Katvoroue 
Tept avta, Kat 67) Kas TOV GAXov Biov 6 Tt apmeuvoy 


Buwooipny. 


K. d&wadAdiona: . . . Biwool- 
penv. Schleiermacher and Engle- 
hardt make these two verbs 
depend on ¢lxoy, as the nearer 
and remoter result, respectively, 


of the indicative proposition ‘‘I- 


hoped.” For this compare the 
well-known passage in Thucy- 
dides—wapavioxoy . .. ppuKrovs 
bxws dcapy Ta onueia 7, Kal wy 
Bonfotey. Stallb. condemns this 
on the ground that we shall have 
a *‘constructio difficilis et con- 
torta; ” and that Socrates will 
be undertaking to live a better 
life than Euthyphro (&ewoy 
Biwoolunv), whom he has already 
confessed to be ‘‘innocens et 


integer” (3A). But &uewoyv may 
very well refer simply to an 
improvement in Socrates’ own 
moral condition. And as for 
the construction, it must be 
noticed that Stallbaum’s is open 
to precisely the same objection 
which he brings against Schleier- 
macher’s and Engelhardt’s, for 
we have the unusual sequence 
no less, viz. évBdegduevos . . . Ste 
yéyova . . . Kal Biwooluny, no 
less ‘‘ difficilis et contorta,” 
And this construction will have 
to bo explained in just the 
same way as that of Schleier- 
macher, and with greater diffi- 
culty. 


EXCURSUS. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF EUTHYPHRO. 


In Greek history there is a certain character of whom 
the hero of this Dialogue strongly reminds us, and this 
character is Nicias. Nicias was a man of exemplary 
piety, and so is Euthyphro. Nicias’ actions were almost 
‘invariably governed by principle, and the same can be 
said of Euthyphro. Both were highly superstitious— 
decovdaivovec—in an age when superstition meant rather 
extreme reverence for everything divine, and was viewed 
more as a commendable than as a vulgar weakness. And 
both are presented to our view in situations where their 
bigotry shows as melancholy as it is preposterous; thus 
the one refuses to take advantage of the only hope of 
escape left to a large army reduced to the last extremity 
of famine, disease, and desperation, because the moon is 
eclipsed and must be propitiated ; whilst the other is 
calmly proceeding to the arraignment of his own father 
on a charge of murdering a wretched serf. The serf, it 
should be remarked, is a murderer himself, and died of 
exposure (or wilful neglect, as his son Euthyphro no 
doubt intended to depose before the dicasts). 

With this singular plea does Euthyphro first come 

| ¥ 
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before our notice, Let it not be supposed that the idea 
of such an action at law is absurd, and that we have 
here only a caricature. Turning to the picture of 
Athenian neglect or positive ill-treatment of the old, 
we read in the Acharnians of Aristophanes as follows :— 


of yepovres of waAaiol peudcuerba TH WdAEL. 

od yap atlws exelywy ay évavpaxhoaper 
ynpoBockduped®’ ip’ Sudy, GAA Seva mdoxXomev. 
otrwes yépovtas &vdpas éuBadrdyres es ypapas 

bd veavioxwy care natayeAaoOa pyrépwy.—676, &c. 


(the exact case in point). 

And again, in Wasps, 605, &e., if the father comes 
home with his fee, well and good, all the family are 
glad to see him; and if he comes without it— 

| Kel uh pe Sefoes 


és ot BAcwa Kal Toy Taplay, dxdt’ Epioroy wapabhces 
karapacduevos Kal rovOoovcas. KAAnY uh pot TAX’ pdty. 


ae. “lest he mix me (aAAnv pdéay) a deadly cake.”— 
_ Mahaffy. And yet once more, a sad but decisive in- 
stance, from the Clouds, 844 seqq. :— 

otpyo., tl Spdow wapappovodyros tot xatods ; 


aérepa mapayolas abvroy eicayayay Edw ; 
H Tois copornyois Thy pavlay abrod dpdow ; 


‘* My father is mad—let me see. Shall I bring him into court, 
or get a coffin ready for him ?” 


With these instances before us, we can see thai this 
situation, as described by Euthyphro, need not be much 
exaggerated. Plato has probably given us here a typical 
and extreme case of unfilial bearing at Athens. 

But whilst admitting the case to be an extreme one, 
we must give Euthyphro his due. Now his self- 
sufficiency appears by turns absurd, trritating, and 
impressive. He could no. more be persuaded that his 
course of action-admitted of error than he could explain 
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the nature of Right and Wrong to Socrates. Thus, in 
Ch. IV. E, when relating how this prosecution of his 
father did not seem quite justifiable to his relatives, he 
describes them as xax@c elddrec 76 Oetoy de Exet TOU dotov 
Te wept Kai Tov dvooiov—“ taking a wrong view of divine 
matters with respect to what is holy and unholy.” This 
is the self-complacency of a man who thoroughly believes 
in his creed. And so again, in the same chapter, when 
examined by Socrates as to his confidence in his pro- 
ceedings, he replies: ovdévy yap dv pov Gdedoc ein, o 
Zwxparec, ovde rw av duagépor EvOidpwy trav moddov 
' avOpdrwy, ci pl ra Toatra wavra axpifdac eidelny. 

In fact, his knowledge of things divine seems to reach 
to an extent undreamed of by the ordinary citizen ; thus 
Srep dpre elroy, cai GA cor Eyw wOAAA, EavTEp BobAN, Tepl 
Tov Osiwy Supynoopat, a ov axovwy el old’ Gre ExmAayijoet. 

To take another instance at once of his self-sufficiency 
and his immovable religious convictions, in Ch. IV. B, 
- yeXoiov, & Lwxparec Gre ote re eagépecy Eire GANCrpiog Etre 
vixeiog 6 reOvewc. And again of the former quality 
Ch. V. OC, etpoun’ dv, de oipat, orn cabpdc eott, cat modv 
dy iiv mpdrepov wept éxeivov Aoyog yévorto Ev TP oiKa- 
ornpty, wept euov. From this we see that his self-re- 
liance extended beyond the sphere of religious dogma to 
that of forensic contention; for we cannot understand 
him here as relying merely on his superior knowledge of 
the subject : the Athenians laugh at that. He himself 
says (Ch. II. C): “No, he is going to assume the 
offensive and pick holes in his opponent’s case.” 

But with all this confidence in his argumentative 
powers we do not find him an apt dialectician. He is 
unable to see the force of the logical text that, if all 4 
is B it does not follow that all B is A: Ch. III. A.,, 


"Ap’ ovv Kal ray ro dixatoy Govoy, &e , prece. et. seqq. 
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He is also sorely bewildered by Socrates’ question, 
*“ Is the holy loved by heaven because holy, or is it holy 
because loved by heaven?’’ And when that question 
has been proved the last step has to be explained over 
again before he can see the bearing of it, Ch. XII. E. 
In Ch. XIIL B. he is fairly reduced to confusion, and 
plaintively urges that the argument will come round in 
a circle, and will not stay where it is put. That he has 
a touch of the rhetorin his character we notice from his 
paraphrase of Socrates’ version of piety in Ch. XVI. A, 
where he escapes from the logical difficulty (of telling 
what are the zpya of God towards which he is assisted 
by human attention) under a rather eloquent statement 
of what he considers piety to be. He is finally wearied_ 
of the argument, and escapes by means of the plea of 
another engagement. 

There is a question suggested by the character of 
Euthypbro with regard to his own profession. Why 
was he not eknynric, or expounder of religious legis- 
lation? Who so fitted for the task as one 6¢ marra ra 
Oeia axptBwe eicetn? Who could have expounded the will 
of heaven with such incontrovertible emphasis, such 
quieting conviction, as Euthyphro? To be sure he was 
not quite proof against a dialectical attack; but then 
dialecticians generally managed their own religious 
affairs, and would not be likely to trouble the state 
servant. He seems, too, to have been a free Athenian, 
and presumably of good family. The office of Exegetes. 
seems, however, to have been confined to the noble 
family of the Eumolpidae. Apart from this restriction, 
we can imagine no one better fitted for the office than 
Euthyphro, especially in his own eyes. The most 
pleasing trait in his character is his unaffected 
expression of feeling towards Socrates anent his 
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prosecution by Meletus, of whom he says, caxoupyeiv rijy 
modu excyeipov aduey oe. That he was not a man of 
unkindly feeling is clear from this passage and the 
general tone of the Dialogue. This being granted, 
serves to bring out with greater clearness the extra- 
ordinary strength of his creed, requiring as it did the 
prosecution of his own father for a capital crime, and 
scattering all such feelings as filial affection to the 
winds. 

Only in Roman history can we find bigotry to parallel 
Euthyphro’s, viz., in the person of Cato the Younger. 
The two men exhibit the same uncompromising and pre- 
determined attitude towards any attempt to divert them 

» from their convictions. And herein lies the difference 
between Euthyphro and Nicias, viz., that whilst oppo- 
sition to the latter sometimes produced irresolution, it 
only serves to confirm the former in his purpose. And 
thus on Socrates proving for the third time that Euthy- 
phro is ignorant of the true nature of Right and Wrong, 
and calling his attention to the wickedness of prosecut- 
ing a father without being prepared to show just ground 
for such a step, Euthyphro calmly takes down Socrates’ 
appeal for instruction as though it were no hint to 
himself of his ignorance, and replies, Eicav@ic rutvur, 
wo Zwkparec. 


THE END. 
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Music, Text-book of. By H.C. Banister. 9th Edit. revised. 5s. 
Concise History of. By R ae: H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 
Oxon. 5th Edition revised. 3s. 6d 








ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
See foregoing Series. 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M. A. Small 8vo, 
4s,6d. .Part I. 2s.6d. Part II. 2s, 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fecap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Exercises separately, 1s. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

10th Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By G.®. 

Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition, Feap 8vo. 2s. 84. 
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The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Feap.8vo. Is. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. Srd Edition revised. 6s. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M. A. 4th Edit. 
4s. 6d. 

Blsmentary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

[In the Press. 
ian a Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, M.A. 3rd Edit. 
Svo. bs. Gd. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conics. 
By C. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s 
College from 1830 to 1816. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Rey. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 33. 6d. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. 5s, 
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ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 


An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry o1 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. 8. Aldis, 
M.A. 2nd Edition revised. Svo. 8. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 
O’Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fecap. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 68 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
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‘Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, M.A. pan 8vo. 10th Edition. de. 

Hydromechanics, A aoe on. By W.H. Besant, M.A. §&vo. 
New Edition revised. 10s. 6 

Dynamics of a Particle, A ees onthe. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[ Prepari ing. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. 8S. Aldis, M.A. Tcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 8S. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2nd Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s, 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By KR. Main, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘ Astronomie 
Physique’ of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formule in. By G. R. Smalley. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 3rd Edition. Svo. 5s. 

Solutions cof Goodwin's Colleetion of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s, 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Mechanics of Construction. ‘With numerous Examples. By 
§. Fenwick, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 
Rev. J. Challis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s, 

Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By Rey. J, Challis, M A. 
Demy 8vo. 53. 








TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by H. Trueman Woop, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 


1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
[In the press. 
2. Iron and Steel. By Prof. A. K. Huntington, of King’s College. 
[ Preparing. 
3. Cotton Manufacture. By Richard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 
chester, [ Preparing. 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W. H. Preece, F.R.S8. 
[Pveparing. 


. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A. B. Bord SRA, 
and John Hopkinson, M.A., LUL.D., F.R.S. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 


Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6u. 


Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 
The History of the Kings of Rome. ByDr.T.H.Dyer. 8vo.16s. 


The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. Il. 5s 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14s, each. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
v a ier ot ae 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. 
oO 


Historical Maps of mugen By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d 


History of England, 1800-16. ‘By Harriet Martineau, with new 


and copious Index. 1 vol. 


History of the Thirty oars Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4vols. 3s. 6d. each 


A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 2s. 


Student’s Text-Book of English and General History. By 
D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Lives of the Queens of England. Ty A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols, 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 


Eginhard’'s Life of Karl the Great (CES emeene): parreneted 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ag a oe History. By A. W. Hughes. al post 
3s. 6 
a ee of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ATLASES. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Impcrial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Imperial] 8yo. 73. 6d. 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp.8vo.13.64. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DIOTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymology. 1 vol., 1628 Pages, 3000 Illus- 
trations. 21s. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustra 
tions, 1919 Pages, 31s. 6d. 

‘THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.’ —Quarterly Review, 1873. 


Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Kgplan- 
ation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. ay, Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. tae ibs 4l, 14s. 4 half russia, 51. 15s. 6d.; russia, 61. 12s. Supplement 

mary 8vo. nae without the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24s, 

Saspiemenues English Glossary. Containing 12,000 words and 
meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L.O. Davies. Demy 8vo. 166 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Rev. A.S. Palmer. [In the press. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A.,F.B.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A, 
F.R.8. 8vo. 14s. . 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
@eacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 52. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 


The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 738.6d. . 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo, 7s. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 12s. 


By the same Author. 


Codex Bez Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 

4A ruil VCollation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text 
of the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Teatement. SS 
Readers. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
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The New Testament for English Readers. Byt the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 8rd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. II. Part IT. 2nd Edit. 16s. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D.: Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. 1l. 8s. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 1l. 4s. Vol. III. 5th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Kdit. 18s. Vol. IV. Part IT. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. 1. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
4th Edition, revised. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Bbok of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &ce. 
By the Very Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 4th Edition, 
1 Vol. IT, 4th Edit.16s.  - 

Abridged for Schools. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By J. R. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 


An Historical and Explanatory ‘Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer. By Rev. W. G@. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, 
B.D. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Rov. W. Denton, A.M. 2vels. 36s. Sold 
separately. 

Commentary on the Acts. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 
8vo. 18s, Vol. II. 14s. . 

noe on the Catechism. By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 6th Edit. 

cap. 2s. ° 

Catechetical Hints and at By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 
Edition, revised. Feap. 2s. 

Examination Papers on een Instruction. By Rev. E. J. 
Boyce. Sewed. ls. 6d. 

Church Teaching for the Church’s Children. An Exposition 
of the Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. §8q. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 3rd Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 


The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler. 2lst Thourannd. 2s, 6d, 


Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s. 6d. | 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion; with dn toaneves and Index by 
Rev. Dr. Steere. New Edition. Feap. 3s. 


Three Sermons on Human an and Dissertation on 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. i. 
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Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical ana 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Schiller's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 3rd Edit. 6s. 6d. 
Or the Lagor and Piccolomini, 3s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 3s. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 33. 6d. 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 3s. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
E. Wélfel. 2s, 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 3s, 6d. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Edition. 88. 6d. 

Aventures de Télémaque, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 2nd 
Edition. 4s. 6d 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gase. 14th Edition. 3s. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 11th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 








FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Foap. 8vo. 8th Edit. 2s. 6d. 

French Primer. By Rev. A.C. Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4th Edit. 
1s 


Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. er 
M.E.S8S. 16th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6d. 


F. BE. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 


First French Book. Fcap 8vo. 76th Thousand. | 1s. 6d. 

Second French Book. 37th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. Feap. 8vo. 33s. 6d. 

French Fables for Beginners, i in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand- 
2s, 


12mo. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 14th Thou. 
sand. Feap. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 
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Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 12th Thou- 
sand. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 4th Edition. Feap. 

- 8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
oe best English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ey, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8vo.. 6th Edition, 
revised. 5s. : 
Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

10th Thousand. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 25s.) 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Molitre, 


Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With ents and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. . Feap. 8vo. ls. each; 
sewed, 6d. OConTENTS. 


MorreRE :—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 

rtuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Précieuses Ridicules. L’Ecole des Femmes. L’Ecole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

Racine :—Phédre. Esther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. -La 
Thébaide; or, Les Fréres Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannicus. 

P. CoRNEILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 

VoLTAIRE :—Zalre. ; 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 
7th Edition Feap. 4s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapinand F. Holl Miller. 2nd Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 

Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notesby Dr. W. Stromberg. 1s. 


ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Feap.8vo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
18th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. B 
BE. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. : 


By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 


First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Feap. 8vo. 
10th Thousand. Oloth. 8d. ; 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
i8mo. New Edition. 1s, 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 
26th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s, 


English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 


English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1s. 


Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post 8vo. 
Bs : 


Book Il. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Book III. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8vo. 1s.6d. ® 
Cowper’s Task, Book II. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 











Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s 


Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Kev. 
W. W. Skeat, Prof. of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University. 2s. 6d. 


Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12s. Sold 
also in parts at 1s. each. 

Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. 8. 


12mo. 2s. 
The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 


Loudon’s (Mrs.) pater taining Naturalist. New Edition. Revised 
by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8. 5s. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. R. 
Hayward, 3rd Edit. revised. Crown 8vo. Clothlimp. 4s. 6d. 


Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stéckhardt. 
By 0. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 


mous, Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 





A ow Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


- 
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Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J. Tilleard. 1s.—Toetry Book 
for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Josoph. 1s.—The Scripturo Parables. By the 
Rey. J. E. Olarke. 1s.—The Scripture Miracles. By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 
1s.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The 
Old Testament rhage? By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Story of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1s.—The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. 1s,—The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. 1s. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d, each. 


The Cat and the Hen; Sam and his Dog Red-leg; Bob and Tom Lee; A 
Wreck——The New-born Lamb; Rosewood Box; Poor Fan; Wise Dog——The 
Three Monkeys——Story of a Cat, told by Herself——The Blind Boy; The Mute 
Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood———The Dey and the Knight ; The New 
Bank-note ; The Sere Visit ; A King’s Walk on a Winter’s Day——Queen Bee. 

,and Busy Bee——Gull’s Orag, a Story of the Sea. . 


First Book of Geography. By C. A. Johns. Is. 





BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 


The popularity which the ‘Books for Young Readers’ have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
cating stories, with a simple plot in plans of the dry combination of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading- 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it ndvisable te extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 


= Now Ready. Post 8vo. Strongly bound. 
Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat, R.N. 1s. 6d. 
The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat. R.N. 1s. 6d. 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs, Gatty. 1s. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Ils. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. 6d. 
Andersen’s Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 1s; 
Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 1s. 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Is.. 
Marie; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A.R.Ellis. 1s, 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Munro. 1s. 
Eidgeworth’s Tales; a Selection. Is. 
Great Englishmen; Short Lives for Young Children. Is. © 


Others in Preparation. 
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